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MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  and  CHA- 
RACTER  of  Mr  JOHN  GAT,  the 
celebrated  Foet,  By  Dr  Saiiuiel 
Johnfon. 

JOHN  GAY,  defcended  from  an 
old  family  that  had  been  long  in 
pdflellion  of  the  manor  of  Goldwor¬ 
thy,  in  Devonfliire,  was  born  in  1688, 
at  or  near  Barnftaple,  where  he  was 
educated  by  Mr  Luck,  who  taught  the 
fchool  of  that  town  with  good  reputa¬ 
tion,  and,  a  little  before  he  retired  from 
it,‘ publilhed^a  volume  of  Latin  and 
Englilh  verfes.  Under  fuch  a  mailer 
he  was  likely  to  form  a  taftefor  poetry. 
Being  born  without  profpeiSl  of  here¬ 
ditary  riches,  he  was  fent  to  London 
in  his  youth,  and  placed  apprentice 
with  a  filk  'mercer. 

How  long  he  continued  behind  the 
counter,  or  with  what  degree  of  foft- 
nefs  and  dexterity  he  received  and  ac¬ 
commodated  the  ladies,  as  he  proba¬ 
bly  took  no  delight  in  telling  it,  is 
not  known.  The  report  is,  that  he 
was  foon  weary  of  either  the  rellraint 
or  fervility  of  his  occupation,  and 
eafily  perfuaded  his  mailer  to  dif- 
charge  him. 

The  Duchefs  of  Monmouth,  re- 
inark'able  for  her  inflexible  perfeverance 
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in  her  demaiid  to  be  treated  as  a 
princefs,  in  1712  took  Gay  into  her 
fervice  as  fccretary*  By  quitting  a 
fhop  for  fuch  fervice  he  might  gain 
leifure,  but  he  certainly  advanced 
little  in  the  boall  of  independence.— 

Of  his  leifure  he  made  fo  good  ufe, 
that  he  publilhed  next  year  a  poem 
on  Rural  Sports,  'and  inferibed  it  to 
Mr  Pope,  who  was  then  rifing  fall 
into  reputation.  Pope  was  pleafed 
with  the  honour ;  and  when  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Gay, found  fuch 
attraiflions  in  his  manners  and  con- 
verfation,  that  he  Teems  to  hate  re¬ 
ceived  him  into  his  inmoll  confidence ; 
and  a  friendlhip  was  formed  between  • 
them  which^lalled  to  their  feparation 
by  death,  without  any  known  abate¬ 
ment  on  either  part.  Gay  was  the 
general  favourite  of  the  whole  alfocia- 
tion  of  wits  ;  but  they  regarded  him 
as  a  play- fellow  rather  than  a  part¬ 
ner,  and  treated  him  with  morefond- 
nefs  than  refpe^t. 

Next  year  he  pnblifhcd  the  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Week,  fix  Englilh  paftorals,  in 
which  the  images  are  drawn  from 
real  life,  fuch  as  it  appears  among 
the  rullics  in  parts  of  England  re¬ 
mote  from  .London.  Steele  in  fome 
I  papers  of  thd'Guardian  had  praifed 
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Atnbrofs  Philips  as  the  paftoral  wri- 
ter  that  yielded  ciily  to  'I'heocritus, 
Virgil,  and  Spencer.  Pope,  who  had 
alfo  publilhed  pallorals,  not  pieafed 
to  be  overlooked,  drew  up  a  compa- 
rilbn  of  his  own  compolitions  with 
thofe  of  Philips,  in  which  he  covertly 
gave  himfelf  the  preference,  while  he 
feemed  to  difown  it.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  in¬ 
cited  Gay  to  write  the  Shepherd’s 
Week,  to  Ihcw,  that  if  it  be  neceflary 
to  copy  nature  with  minutenefs,  ru¬ 
ral  life  muft  be  exhibited  fuch  as 
groffnefs  and  ignorance  have  made  it. 
So  far  the  plan  was  reafonable  ;  but 
the  pahorals  are  iiUroduced  by  a 
proeiney  written  with  fuch  imitation  as 
they  could  attain  of  cbfolete  lan¬ 
guage,  and  by  confequence  in  a  ftiie 
that  was  never  fpoken  nor  written  in 
any  age,  or  in  any  place. 

Dut  the  effed  of  reality  and  truth 
became  confpicuous,  even  when  the 
intention  was  lo  (hew  them  grovel¬ 
ling  and  degraded.  Thefe  paftorals 
became  popular,  and  were  read  w’ith 
delight  as  juft  reprefentations  of  rural 
manners  and  occupations  by  thofe 
who  had  no  interelt  in  the  rivalry  of 
the  poets,  nor  knowledge  of  the  cri¬ 
tical  difpute. 

In  he  brought  a  comedy 

called  The  Wife  of  Bath  upon  the 
ftage,  but  it  received  no  applaufe ;  he 
printed  it,  however ;  and  feventeen 
years  after,  having  altered  it,  and,  as 
he  thought,  adapted  it  more  to  the 
public  cafte,  he  offered  it  again  to  the 
town;  but  though  he  was  flullied 
with  the  fuccefs  of  the  Beggar’s 
Opera,  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
it  again  rejeded. 

Ill  the  laft  year  of  Qu#cn  Anne^s 
life,  Gay  was  made  fecretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  ambaflador  to  the 
court  of  Hanover.  This  was  a  fta- 
tioH  that  naturally  gave  him  hopes  of 
kindnefs  from  every  party ;  but  the 
Queen’s  death  put  an  end  to  her  fa 
vours,  and  he  dedicated  his 

Shepherd’s  Week  to  Bolingbroke, 


which  Swift  confidered  as  the  crime 
that  obltruded  all  kindnefs  from  the 
houfe  of  Hanover. 

He  did  not,  however,  omit  to  im¬ 
prove  the  right  which  his  office  had 
given  him  to  the  notice  of  the  royal 
family.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Prin-* 
cefb  of  Wales  he  wrote  a  poem,  and 
obtained  fo  much  favour,  that  both 
the  Prince  and  Princefs  went  to  fee 
his  What  d’ye  call  it,  a  kind  of  mock 
tragedy,  in  which  the  images  were 
comic,  and  the  adlon  grave  ;  fo  that, 
as  Pope  relates,  Mr  Cromwell,  who 
could  not  hear  what  was  faid,  was 
a  lols  how  to  reconcile  the  laughter 
of  the  audience  with  the  folemnity  of 
the  feene. 

Of  this  performance  the  value  cer¬ 
tainly  is  but  little  ;  but  it  was  one  of 
the  lucky  trifles  that  give  pleafure  by 
novelty,  and  was  fo  much  favoured 
by  the  audience  that  envy  appeared 
again  ft  it  in  the  form  of  criticifm  ; 
and  Griffin  a  player,  in  conjuneftion 
wdth  Mr  Theobald,  a  man  afterwards 
more  remarkable,  produced  a  pam¬ 
phlet  called  the  Key  to  ’he  '^^hat  d’ye 
call  it;  “  which  (fay;  G-y)  calls 
me  a  blockhead,  and  Mr  Pope  a 
knave.^’ 

But  fortune  has  always  been  incon- 
ftant.  Not  long  afterwards  (1717) 
he  endeavoured  to  entertain  the  town 
with  Three  Plours  after  Marriage  ;  a 
comedy  written,  as  there  is  fufficient 
reulirin  for  believing,  by  the  joint  af- 
fiftance  of  Pope  and  Arbuthnot.  One 
purpofe  of  it  was  to  bring  into  con¬ 
tempt  Dr  Woodw^ard  the  foffilift,  a 
man  not  really  or  juftly  contemptible. 
It  had  the  fate  which  fnch  (Jutragesf 
deferve :  the  fcenc  in  which  Wood¬ 
ward  was  direriiy  and  apparently  ri¬ 
diculed,  by  the  introdu<5tion  of  a 
mummy  and  a  crocodile,  dilgufted 
the  audience,  and  the  performance 
was  driven  off  the  ftage  with  general 
condemnation.  ' 

Gay  is  reprefented  as  a  man  eafdy 
incited  to  hope,  and  deeply  depreffed 
when  his  hopes  were  difappointed.— 
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This  Is  not  the  charadler  of  a  hero  ; 
“but  it  may  naturally  fupply  foaiething 
more  generally  welcome,  a  fofc  and 
civil  companion.  Whoever  is  apt 
to  hope  good  from  others,  is  diligent 
to  pleafe  them ;  but  he  that  believes 
his  powers  ftrong  enough  to  force 
their  own  way,  commonly  tries  only 
to  pleafe  himfejf. 

He  had  been  fimple  enough  to 
imagine  that  thofe  who  laughed  at 
the  What  d'ye  call  it,  would  raife  tlie 
fortune  of  its  author ;  and  finding  no¬ 
thing  done,  funk  into  dejedion.  His 
friends  endeavoured  to  divert  him. — 
The  Earl  of  Burlington  fent  him 
<(1716)  into  Devonlhire;  the  y^ar 
after  Mr  Pulteney  took  him  to  Aix  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  Lord  Har- 
court  invited  him  to  hi^  feat,  where, 
during  his  vifit,  the  two  rural  lovers 
were  killed  with  lightning,  as  is  par^ 
tiailarly  told  in  Pope’s  Letters. 

Being  now  generally  known,  he 
publilhed  (1720)  his  poems  by  fub- 
feription  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he 
raifed  a  thoufand  pounds ;  and  called 
his  friends  to  a  confultation,  what 
tife  might  be  beft  made  of  it.  Lewis, 
the  Reward  of  Lord  Oxford,  advifed 
him  to  intruft  it  to  the  funds,  and 
Kve  upon  the  interelf  ;  Arhuthnot 
bade  him  intruft  it  to  Providence, 
and  live  upon  the  principal ;  Pope  di- 
redted  him,  and  was  feconded  by  Swift, 
to  purchafe  an  annuity. 

Gay  in  that  difaftrous  year  had  a 
prefent  from  young  'Craggs  of  foine 
South  Sea  ftock,  and  once  fuppofed 
himfelf  to  be  mafter  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  His  friends  perfuaded 
him  to  fell  his  lhare ;  but  he  dreamed 
of  dignity  and  fplendoiir,  and  could 
not  bear  to  obftiufl  his  own  fortune. 
He  was  then  importuned  to  fell  as 
much  as  would  purchafe  an  hundred 
a-year  for  life,  which  (fays  Fen¬ 
ton)  will  make  you  fare  of  a  clean 
fhirt  and  a  Ihoulder  of  mutton  everv 
day.”  This  counfel  was  rejected ; 
the  profit  and  principal  were  loft,  and 
Gay  funk  under  the  calamity  fo  low 
that  his  life  became  in  danger. 


By  the  care  of  his  friends,  among 
whom  Pope  appears  to  have  Ihewn 
particular  tendernefs,  his  health  was 
rcxlored  ;  and,  returning  to  his  ftu- 
dies,  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  The 
Captives,  which  he  was  invited  to 
read  before  the  Princefs  of  Wales. 
When  the  hour  came,  he  faw  the 
princefs  and  her  ladies  all  in  expeifta- 
tion,  and  advancing  with  reverence 
too  great  for  any  other  attention^ 
Humbled  at  a  ftool,  and  falling  for¬ 
wards,  threw  down  a  weighty  Japan 
fereen.  The  Princefs  Itarted,  the 
ladies  fereamed,  and  poon  Gay  after 
all  the  dillurbance  was  Jflill  to  read 
his  play. 

The  tale  of  ThejCaptives  I  know 
not;  but  he  now  thought  himfelf  in 
favour,  and  undertook  (1726)  to^ 
write  a  volume  of  fables  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  For  this  he  is  faid  to 
have  been  promifed  a  reward,  which 
he  had  doubtlefs  magnified  wth  ail 
the  wild  expedlations  of  indigence  and 
vanity. 

Next  year  the  Prince  and  Princefs 
became  King  and»  Qjieen.,  and  Gay 
was  to  be  great  and  happy.;  but  upon 
the  fettlemenc  of  the  houfebold,  he 
found  himfelf  appointed  gentleman 
ullier  to  the  Princefs  Louifa.  Bv 
this  offer  he  thought  himfelf  inluked, 
and  fent  a  rnelfage  to  the  Queen,  that 
he  was  too  old  for  the  place.  There 
ieem  to  have  been  many  machi nations 
employed  alterwards  in  his  favour, 
and  diligent  court  was  paid  to  Mrs 
Floward,  afterwards  Countefs  of 
Suffolk,  who  was  much  beloved  by 
the  King  and  Qiieen,  to  engage  her 
intereft  for  his  promotion  ;  but  foiici- 
tations,  verles,  and  iiattei  its  were 
thrown  away  ;  the  lady  heard  them, 
and  did  nothing. 

All  tlie  pain  which  he  fuffered  from 
the  negleift,  or,  as  he  perhaps  termed 
it,  the  ingratitude  of  the  Court,  may¬ 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  driven  awa.y 
by  the  unexampled  fuccefs  of  the 
Beggar’s  Opera.  This  play,  written 
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in  ridicule  of  the  mufical  Italian  dra¬ 
ma,  was  firft  offered  to  Cibber  and 
his  brethren  at  Drury-lane,  and  re- 
jedled  ;  it  being  then  carried  to  Rich, 
had  the  effect,  as  was  ludicroufly  faid, 
of  making  Gslj  rich^  and  Rich  gay. 

Of  this  lucky  piece,  as  the  reader 
cannot  but  wifli  to  know  the  original 
and  progrefs,  I  have  inferted  the  re¬ 
lation  which  Spence  has  given  in 
Pope’s  words. 

Dr  Swift  had  been  obferving 
once  to  Mr  Gay*  what  an  odd  pretty 
fort  of  a  thing  a  Newgate  Paftoral 
might  make.  Gay  was  inclined  to 
try  at  fuch  a  thing  for  fomc  time  ; 
but  afterw^ards  thought  it  w’ould  be 
better  to  wTite  a  comedy  on  the  fame 
plan.  This  was  what  gave  rife  to 
the  Beggar’s  Opera.  He  began  on 
it ;  and  when  firft  he  mentioned  it  to 
Swift,  the  Dokor  did  not  much  like 
the  projedl  As  he  carried  it  on,  he 
Ihewed  w^hat  he  wrote  to  both  of  us, 
and  w'e  now  and  then  gave  a  correc¬ 
tion,  or  a  word  or  two  of  advice  ;  but 
it  was  wholly  of  his  owrn  writing. — 
When  it .  was  done,  neither  of  us 
thought  it  would  fucceed. — We  Ihew’- 
jed  it  to  Congreve  ;  who,  after  reading 
it  over,  faid.  It  would  either  take 
greatly,  or  be  damned  confoundedly. 
—We  were  all,  at  the*  firft  night  of 
it,  in  great  uncertainty  of  the  event ; 
till  we  were  very  much  encouraged^ 
by  overhearing  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who  fat  in  the  next  box  to  us,  fayj 
It  will  do— it  muft  do  !  I  fee  it  in 
the  eyes  of  them.”  This  w^as  a  good 
w’hile  before  the  firft  a<ft  was  over, 
and  fo  gave  us  cafe  foon  ;  for  that 
Duke  (befidcs  his  own  good  tafte) 
has  a  particular  knack,  as  any  one 
now  living,  in  discovering  the  tafte 
of  the  public.  He  vras  quite  right  in 
this,  as  ufual ;  the  good  nature  of 
the  audience  appeared  ftronger  and 
ftronger  every  a(ft,  and  ended  in  a 
clamour  of  applaufe.  ” 

Its  reception  is  thus  recorded  in 
the  notes  to  the  Dunciad  ; 

This  piece  was  received  with 


greater  applaufe  than  ever  was  known. 
Befides  being  adl^ed  in  London  fixty- 
three  days  without  interruption,  and 
renewed  the  next  feafon  with  equal 
applaufe,  it  fpread  into  all  the  great 
towns  of  England ;  was  played  in 
many  places  to  the  thirtieth  and  for¬ 
tieth  time  ;  at  Bath  and  Briftol  filty, 
It  made  its  progrefs  into  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  it  was 
performed  twenty-four  days  fuccef- 
fively.  The  ladies  carried  about  with 
them  the  favourite  fongs  of  it  in  tans, 
and  houfes  were  furnijhed  with  it  in 
fereens.  The  fame  of  it  was  not 
confined  to  the  author  only.  The 
perfon  who  adled  Polly,  till  then  ob- 
feure,  became  all  at  once  the  favou¬ 
rite  of  the  town ;  her  pidures  were 
engraved,  and  fold  in  great  numbers  ; 
her  life  written,  books  of  letters  and 
verfes  to  her  publilhed,  and  pamphlets 
made  even  of  her  fayiiigs  and  jefts. 
Furthermore,  it  drove  out  of  Eng¬ 
land  (for  that  feafon)  the  Italian 
Opera,  which  had  carried  all  before 
it  for  ten  years.” 

Qf  this  performance,  when  it  was 
printed,  the  reception  was  different,, 
according  to  the  different  opinion  of 
its  readers.  Swift  commended  it  for 
the  excellence  of  its  morality,  as  a 
piece  that  placed  all  kinds  of  •vice  in  the 
JlrongeJi  arid  7?ioJl  odious  light  ;  but 
others,  and  among  them  Dr  Her¬ 
ring,  afterwards  Archbilhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  cenfured  it  as  giving  encou- 
ragement  not  only  to  vice  but  to 
crimes,  by  making  a  highwayman 
the  hero,  and  difmifiing  him  at  laft 
unpunifhed.  It  has  been  even  faid, 

!  that  after  tl^e  exhibition  of  the  Beg¬ 
gar’s  Opera  the  gangs  of  robbers 
were  evidently  multiplied. 

Both  thefe  deciftons  were  furely 
exaggerated.  The  piay,  like  many 
others,  was  plainly  written  only  to 
divert,  without  any  moral  purpofe, 
and  is  therefore  not  likely  to  dp  good  ; 
nor  can  it  be  conceived,  without  more 
fpeculation  than  life  requires  or  ad¬ 
mits,  to  be  produdiye  of  much  evil. 
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High'vaymen  and  honfe-breakers  I'd- 
dom  frequent  the  play-houie,  or  min¬ 
gle  in  any  elegant  diverfion  ;  nor  is 
5c  p  jiTible  for  any  one  to  imagine  that 
he  may  rob  \yitn  fafety,  becaufe  he 
fees  Macheath  reprieved  upon  the 
ftage. 

This  cbjedt’.on,  however,  or  fome 
other  rather  political  than  moral,  ob¬ 
tained  fuch  prevalence,  that  when  Gay 
produced  a  fecond  part  under  the 
name  of  Polly,  it  was  prohibited  by 
the  Lord  Ciiamberlain ;  and  he  was 
forced  to  recompence  his  repulle  by 
a  fubfeription,  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  fo  liberally  bellowed,  that  whar 
he  cvilled  opprefiion  ended  in  profit. 
The  publication  was  fo  much  favour¬ 
ed,  that  though  the  firll  part  gained 
him  four  hundred  pounds,  near  thrice 
as  much  was  the  profit  of  the  fecond. 

He  received  yet  another  recom 
penfe  for  this  fuppofed  hardlhip,  in 
the  afFedionare  attention  of  the  Duke 
and  Dutchefs  of  Queenfberry,  into 
whofe  houfe  he  was  taken,  and  with 
whom  he  paffed  the  remaining  part 
of  his  life.  The  Duke,  confidering 
his  want  of  oeconomyq  undertook  the 
management  of  his  money,  and  gave 
it  to  him  as  he  wanted  it.  But  it  is 
fuppofed  that  the  difcoiintcnance  of 
the  Court  funk  deep  into  his  heart, 
and  gave  him  more  difeontent  than 
the  applaufes  or  tendernefs  of  his 
friends  could  overpower.  He  foon 
fell  into  his  old  diftemper,  an  habi¬ 
tual  cholic,  and  languilhed,  though 
with  many  intervals  of  eafe  and  chear- 
fulnefs,  till  a  violent  fit  at  lafl  feized 
him,  and  hurried  him  to  the  grave, 
as  Arbiithnot  reported,  with  more 
precipitance  than  he  had  ever  known. 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  December 
1732,  and  was  buried  in  Weilminfter 
Abbev.  The  letter  which  broU'j:ht 
an  account  of  his  death  to  Swift  was 
laid  by  for  fome  days  unopened,  be- 
caufe  when  he  received  it,  he  was  iin- 
preft  with  the  preconception  of  fon;e 
misfortune. 

After  his  death  was  publifhed  a  fe- 
concl  volume  of  Fables  more  political 


than  the  former.  His  opera  of  A- 
chi  lies  was  adted,  and  tire  profits  were 
given  to  two  widow  fillers,  who  inhe¬ 
rited  what  he  left  as  his  lawful  heirs  ; 
for  he  died  without  a  will,  though  he 
had  gathered  three  thoufand  pounds. 
There  have  appeared  like  wife  under 
his  name  a  comedy  called  the  Diftreft 
Wife,  and  the  Rchearfal  at  Gotham, 
a  piece  of  humour. 

The  charadler  given  him  by  Pope 
is  this,  that  he  ^as  a  natural  man^ 
^without  defign^  *i\jho  /poke  'what  he 
thought^  and  jiifi  as  he  thought  it ;  and 
that  he  ^joas  of  a  timid  temper ^  and 
fearful  of  giving  offence  to  the  great  ^ 
which  caution,  however,  fays  Pope, 
was  of  no  avail. 

As  a  poet,  he  cannot  be  rated  very 
high.  He  was,  as  I  once  heard  a 
female  critic  remark,  of  a  longer  order. 
He  had  not  in  any  great  degree  the 
mens  divinior,  the  dignity  of  genius. 
Much,  however,  mult  be  allowed  to 
the  author  of  a  new  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition,  ibough  it  be  not  of  the  higheft 
kind.  We  owe  to  Gay  the  Ballad 
Opera;  a  mode  of  comedy  which  at 
firll  was  fuppofed  to  delight  only  by 
its  novelty,  but  has  now  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  half  a  century  been  found 
fo  well  accommodated  to  the  difpo- 
fition  of  a  popular  audience,  that  it  is 
likely  to  keep  long  poirclTion  of  the 
ftage.  Whether  this  new  drama  was 
the  produdl  of  judgment  or  of  luck, 
the  praife  of  it  mull  be  given  to  the 
inventor  ;  and  there  are  many  writers 
read  with  more  reverence,  to  wliom 
fuch  merit  of  originality  cannot  be 
attributed. 

His  firll  performance,  the  Rural 
Sports,  is  fuch  as  was  eafily  planned 
and  executed  ;  it  is  never  contemp¬ 
tible,  nor  ever  excellent.  The  Fan  iq 
one  of  thofe  mvthoio'^ical  ficlions 
which  antiquity  delivers  ready  to  the 
hand;  but  which,  like  other  things 
that  lie  open  to  every  one’s  ufe,  are 
of  little  value.  The  attention  natu¬ 
rally  retires  from  a  new  tale  of  Venus, 
Diana,  and  Minerva. 

His  Fab’es  feem  to  have  been  a  fa- 
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vourite  work  ;  for,  having  pubiifbed 
one  volume,  Ife  left  another  behind 
him.  or  this  kind  of  Fables,  the  au¬ 
thors  do  not  appear  to  have  formed 
any  dhlindl  or  fettled  notion..  Phae- 
drus  evidently  confounds  them  with 
Tales,  and  Gay  with  both  Tales  and 
Allegories.  A  Fable  or  Apologue, 
fuch  as  is  now  under  confideralion, 
ftems  to  be,  in  its  genuine  Hate,  a 
n^irrative  in  which  beings  irrational, 
and  ibmetimes  inanimate,  arbores 
qiiuntur^  non  iantuvi  are,  for  tlie 
purpofe  of  moral  inllrudion,  feigned 
to  fpeak  and  with  human  interefts 
and  padions.  To  this  defcription  the 
compofitioDs  ot  Gay  do  not  always 
conform.  For  a  Fable  he  gives  now' 
and  then  a  Tale  or  an  Allegory ;  and 
from  fome,  by  ^whatever  name  they 
may  be  called,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
e::vtra^5l  any  moral  principle.  They 
are,  however,  t^d  with  livelinefs ; 
the  verfification  is  ihiooth,  and  the 
died  on,  though  .now>and-xhen  a  little 
conftrained  .by  the  raeafur.e  .  of  the 
rhyme,  is  generally  happy. 

Po  Trivia  rnay  be  allow'cd  all  that 
It  claims  ;  it  is  fpritely,  various,  and 
pleafant.  The  fubjed  is  of  that  kind 
which  Gay  v/iis  by  nature  qualilled 
to  adorn  ;  yet  fome  of  his  decora¬ 
tions  may  be  juUiy  wilhed  away.  An 
honed  Mackfmith  might  have  done 
for  Patty  w’hat  is  performed  by  Vul¬ 
can.  'i'he  appearaiure  of  .Cloacina  is 
jiaufeous  and  fuperduous  4  a  iiioeboy 
could  have  been  produced  by  the 
c  ifual  cohabitation  of  mere  mortals, 
plorace's  rule  is  broken, In  both  cates; 

no  (iiyftiii  vindlct!  no 

difficulty  tliat  required  any  liiperna- 


the  pieces  to  which  Gulliver  gave  oc- 
cafion  ;  for  who  can  much  delight  in 
the  echo  of  an  unnatural  fidion  ? 

Dione  is  a  counterpart  to  Amynta, 
and  Pador  Fido,  and  other  trifles  of 
the  fame  kind,  eafily  imitated,  and 
unworthy  of  imitation.  What  the 
Italians  call  comedies  from  a  happy 
conclulion,  Gay  calls  a  tragedy  from 
a  mournful  event;  but  the  dyle  of  the 
Italians  and  of  Gay  is  equally  tragi¬ 
cal,  There  is  fomething  in  the  poeti¬ 
cal  Arcadia  fo  remote  from  known 
reality  and  fpeculacive  poffibility,  that 
we  can  never  fnpport  its  reprefenta- 
tion  through  a  long  work.  A  Paflo- 
ral  of  an  hundred  lines  may  be  en- 
d.iired  ;  but  wffio  will  hear  of  ftieep  and 
goats,  and  myrtle  bowers,  and  purling 
rivulets,  through  five  ads  ?  Such  feenes 
pleafe  Barbai  ians  in  the  dawn  of  lite¬ 
rature,  and  children  in  the  dav/n  of 
life;  but  will  be  for  the  mod  part 
thrown  away,  as  men  grow  wife,  and 
nations  grow  learned. 

A  SPANISH  STORT.  [P.  359.] 

HILE  thediflreffed  Ines  (now 
Countefs  de  la  Torres)  was 
:  making  preparations  for  a  trying  in- 
[  terview  w'iih  the  Marquis  de  Lerme, 
j  there  happened  unexpededly  a  fa- 
\  vourable  chai.ge  in  his  fortune.  The 
I  Prince  Don  Juan,  who  had  a  fincere 
regard  for  the  Marquis  de  Lerme, 
^d  wilheJ  for  nothing  fo  much  as 
I  to  ferve  him,  w'as  filcnt  till  the 
king's  wrath  began  to  (iibfiJe,  and 
then  took  an  opportunity,  when  the 
king  was  in  a  good  humour,  of  men¬ 
tioning  lilt;  wliich  Lermc  war 

to  have  negociated  in  France.  The 
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permitted  the  prince  to  give  the  mar¬ 
quis  hopes  of  his  future  favour,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  immediately  re¬ 
leafed  from  his  confinement*  This 
grace  the  marquis  received  almoit 
at  the  fame  inllant  that  Elvira  arri¬ 
ved  at  the  caftle  with  the  countefs^s 
letter.  It  may  eafily  be  conceived 
the  tranfports  of  joy  which  Lerme 
felt  at  fo  much  une^^peded  good  for¬ 
tune.  The  firft  queliroii  he  put  to 
Elvira,  was  to  enquire  after  his  belo¬ 
ved  Ines,  whether  llie  was  married, 
and  whether  Ihe  fiill  loved  him  ?  EU 
viri  was  filent  as  to  that  part  relative 
to  her  mifirefs’s  marriage,  but  allured 
him,  that  he  had  great  reafon  to  red 
fixtisfied  as  to  her  unlimited  affedion 
for  him,  which  was  rather  increafed 
than  diminiflied  fihce  his  misfortunes. 

Seeing  the  marquis  was  now  at  li¬ 
berty,  Elvira  thought  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  her  miftrefs  to  go  to  the 
caftle,  and  therefore  propofed  to  con¬ 
duct  the  marquis  to  an  apartment 


feemed  to  her  inconfiftenf  with  either 
viitue  or  prudence  ;  the  ftruggles  ihe 
felt  between  virtue  and-  love  cr.ufed 
fuch  a  violent  conflieft  within  her 
biealf  that  it  Ifaggered  her  reafon. 
The  difgrace  on  one  iide  if  it  Ihould 
be  difeovered — and  the  misfortunes, 
on  the  other,  which*  it  rnii^ht  aaaiii 
involve  her  lover  in,  were  equally 
alarminti. — In  fhort,  fuch  rcfledicms 
as  narurally  arole  under/ fuch  a  cri¬ 
tical  lituation  tortured  her  mind,  and 
kept  her  in  a  date  of  the  iitmoil  in¬ 
quietude.  Ac  this  inllant  the  count, 
her  huiband,  came  in,  and  inionned 
her,  that  he  was  jull  going  by 
king^s  order  to  the  Efcurial,  to  give 
fome  further  inllrudions  about  the 
buildings,  and  faid  he  ihould  not  re¬ 
turn  till  the  next  morning. 

The  countefs,  now  finding*  herfelf 
at  full  liberty,  was  determined  to  take 
this  favourable  advantage  cf  her  hiif- 
band’s  abfence ;  yet  her  former  fcriiplcs 
Hill  crowded  powerfully  on  her  mind; 
but  at;  lait  Hie  determined  to  put  on  a 
difguif’d  drefs  wiiich  Elvira  had  pre- 

•  I**  1  •  « 


he 


(a  little  diftance  from  where  the 
countefs  lived)  belonging  to  a  mer¬ 
chant,  who  was  out  of  town  :  but  be-  |  pared  for  the  purpofe,  and  then  fcl 
fore  they  fet  out  from  tiie  cailie,  ’  tre  nbimg  out  to  the  place  appointtvl 
Lerme  received  anoiiier  meliagc  from  for  the  dillrelTjd  interview.  Elvira 
the  prince,  who  acquaintevl  him,  that  .  flaid  in  her  miitrcfs’s  apartment,  atid 
he  propofed  that  day  to  condufl  him  ‘  in  cafe  the  count  ihould  return  before 
to  the  king,  and  begged  of  him  to  '  he  i\t  -dF  for  the  Efcurial,  ihe  wa.,  to 
repair  to  the  palace  as  foon  as  poiii-  !  fay  chat  iier  miilreis  having  the  iierd- 
ble,  to  acknowledge  the  king’s  grace,  ach  had  lain  down.  Tiic  couote.'s 
and  to  receive  his  pardon  at  the  foot  •  foon  arrived  undifeovered  at  tbc  lioufo 
of  the  throne,  ilow^evcr  dcfirous  tiic  )  where  the  marquis  w.iS  waiting  wiiii 
marquis  might  be  of  oblaining  the  •  the  utnn  ft  iatparicnoc. 
kiiu’s  favour,  he  was  much  mure  j  I:  is  not  in  t.ie  power  of  either  :i 

impatient  to  fee  himfclf  in  the  tuvojr  tongue  to  cxprnii,  or  a  pen  lj  de- 

o*' his  beloved  miftr.f- ;  he  ♦berefore  feribe,  the  frelin-.^s  o#  tin:  two  knar, 

inltantiy  follow  .a  Eiviia,  wao  jd^*a  ;  when  ln*it  tilt*)'  .met— b”  wito  m:  • 

conducted  him  to  iu  inrrcn.i  iC’»  =  il;!?.'/.:!  j:.  i.uit 

a  i  i  i  i  n  li  #  ^ 
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vourltc  work  ;  for,  having  publilhed 
one  volume,  he  left  another  behind 
'him.  Of  this  kind  of  Fables,  the  au¬ 
thors  do  not  appear  to  have  formed 
any  dlftindt  or  fettled  notion.  Phas- 
<irus  evidently  confounds  them  with  i 
Tales,  and  Gay  with  both  Tales  and 
Allegories.  A  Fable  or  Apologue, 
fuch  as  is  now  under  confideration, 
feems  to  be,  in  its  genuine  hate,  a 
narrative  i.n  which  beings  irrational, 
and  fometimes  inanimate,  arhores  lo* 
quunturj  non  tantum  are,  fpr  the  * 
purpofe  of  moral  inftru6lion,  feigned 
to  fpeak  and  adl  with  human  interefts 
and  pailions.  To  this  defcription  the 
coni^ofitions  of  Gay  do  not  always 
contorm.  For  a  Fable  he  gives  now 
and  then  a  Tale  or  an  Allegory ;  and 
from  fome,  by  whatever  name  they 
may  be  called,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
e>:tra<5l  any  moral  principle.  They 
are,  however,  told  with  hvelinefs ; 
the  verlification  is  fmooth,  and  the 
diftion,  though  now-and-then  a  little 
conftrained  by  the  meafure  of  the 
rhyme,  is  generally  happy. 

To  Trivia  may  be  allowed  all  that 
it  claims  ;  it  is  fpritely,  various,  and 
pleafant.  The  fubjeci  is  of  that  kind 
which  Gay  was  by  nature  qualiticd 
to  adorn;  yet  Ibme  of  his  decora¬ 
tions  may  be  juftly  wiflied  away.  An 
honed  hlackfmith  might  have  done 
for  Patty  what  is  performed  by  Vul¬ 
can.  I'he  appearance  of  Cloacina  is 
naufeous  and  fuperfluous  ;  a  Ihoeboy 
could  have  been  produced  by  the 
cafual  cohabitation  of  there  mortals. 
Horace’s  rule  is  broken  in  both  cafes; 
there  is  no  dignus  vindlce  nodus^  no 
difficulty  that  required  any  fuperna- 
tural  interpofition.  A  patten  may  b.e 
made  by  the  hammer  of  a  mortal,  and 
a  badard  may  be  dropped  by  a  hu¬ 
man  drumpet.  On  great  occafions, 
and  on  fmall,  the  mind  is  repelled  by 
iifelefs  and  apparent  falfehood. 

Of  his  little  Poems  the  public  judg¬ 
ment  feems  to  be  right ;  they  are  nei¬ 
ther  much  edeemed,  nor  totally  de- 
fpifed.  Thofe  that  pleafe  lead  are 


the  pieces  to  which  Gulliver  gave  oc-  * 
cafion  ;  for  who  can  much  delight  in 
the  echo  of  an  unnatural  fiftion  ^ 

Dione  is  a  cixinterpart  to  Amynta, 
and  Pador  Fido,  and  other  trifles  of 
the  fame  kind,  eafily  imitated,  and 
unworthy  of  imitation.  What  the 
Italians  call  comedies  from  a  happy 
conclufion.  Gay  calls  a  tragedy  from 
a  mournful  event;  but  the  flyle  of  the 
Italians  and  of  Gay  is  equally  tragi¬ 
cal.  There  is  fomething  in  the  poeti¬ 
cal  Arcadia  fo  remote  from  known 
reality  and  fpeculativepoffibility,  that 
we  can  never  fupport  its  reprefenta- 
tion  through  a  long  work.  A  Pado- 
ral  of  an  hundred  lines  may  be  en¬ 
dured  ;  but  who  will  hear  of  iheep  and 
goats,  and  myrtle  bowers,  and  purling 
rivulets,  through  fiveafts?  Such  fcenes 
pleafe  Barbarians  in  the  dawn  of  lite¬ 
rature,  and  children  in  the  dawn  of 
life  ;  but  will  be  for  the  mod  part 
thrown  away,  as  men  grow  wife,  and 
nations  grow  learned. 

yf  SPANISH  STGRT.  [P.  359.] 

HILE  thedidrefled  Incs  (now 
Countefs  de  la  Torres)  was 
making  preparations  for  a  trying  in¬ 
terview  with  the  Marquis  de  Lerme, 
there  happened  unexpededly  a  fa¬ 
vourable  change  In  his  fortune.  The 
Prince  Don  Juan,  who  had  a  fincere 
regard  for  the  Marquis  de  Lerme, 
and  wUhed  for  nothing  fo  much  as 
to  ferve  him,  w^as  filent  till  the 
king’s  wrath  began  to  fubfide,  and 
then  took  an  opportunity,  wffien  the 
king  was  in  a  good  humour,  of  men¬ 
tioning  the  affairs  which  Lerme  w^as 
to  have  negcKiated  in  France.  Thg 
prince  artfully  introduced  in  this  con- 
verfation  the  marquis’s  unfortunate 
paffion  for  Ines,  to  which  he  imputed 
all  the  errors  wffiich  he  had  commit¬ 
ted,  and  doubted  not  but  love,  not 
want  of  duty,  w-as  the  indigator  of 
all  his  mifeonduct  in  leaving  France. 
Plis  arguments  had  the  defiredeffetd; 

— the  king  v/as  appeafed,  and  even 


permitted  the  prince  to  give  the  mar¬ 
quis  hopes  of  his  future  favour,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  immediately  re- 
leafcd  from  his  confinement.  This 
grace  the  marquis  received  almolt 
at  the  fame  inftant  that  Elvira  arri¬ 
ved  at  the  callle  with  the  countefs^s 
letter.  It  may  eafily  be  conceived 
the  tranfports  of  joy  which  Lerme 
felt  at  fo  much  unexpeded  good  for¬ 
tune.  The  firft  queftioii  he  put  to 
Elvira,  was  to  enquire  after  his- belo¬ 
ved  Ines,  whether  flie  was  married,* 
and  whether  fiie  ftill  loved  him  ?  El¬ 
vira  WHS  fileut  as  to  that  part  relative 
to  her  mifirefs^s  marriage,  but  affured 
him,  that  he  had  great  reafon  to  rell 
fatibtied  as  to  her  unlimited  affeftion 
for  him,  which  was  rather  ihereafed 
than  diralniflied  fince  Kis  misfortunes. 

Seeing  the  marquis  was  now  at  li¬ 
berty,  Elvira  thought  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  her  millrefs  to  go  to  thd 
caftle,  and  therefore  propofed  to  con- 
dud  the  marquis  to  an  apartment 
(a  little  diftance  from  where  the 
countefs  lived),  belonging  to  a  mer¬ 
chant,  who  was  out  of  town  :  |>ut  be¬ 
fore  they  fet  out  from  the  caftle, 
Lerme  received  another  melfage  from 
the  prince,  who  acquainted  him,  that  j 
he  propofed  that  day  to  condlid  him* ». 
to  the  king,  and  begged  of  him  to 
repair  to  the  palace  as  foon  as  poifi- 
ble,  to  acknowledge  the  klng^s  grace, 
and  to  receive  his  pardon  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne.  However  defirous  the 
marquis  might  be  of  obtaining  the 
king^s  favour,  he  was  much  more 
impatient  to  fee  himfelf  in  the  favour 
of  his  beloved  iniftrefs  he  therefore 
inftantly  followed  Elvira,  who  foon 
conduded  him  to  the  merchant*^ 
houfe,  and  ran  to  inform  the  coun¬ 
tefs  of  all  that  had  palfed,  and  prefled 
her  to  lol’e  no  time  in  going  ro  the 
marquis.  The  countefs,.  upon  the 
point  of  fetting  out,  perceived  that 
Ihe  wanted  refolution  to  put  her  de- 
fign  in  execution — a  thoufand  differ 
rent  paffions  agitated  her  foul.  The 
ftep  which  Ihe  was  preparing,  to 


feemed  to  her  inconfiftent  with  either 
virtue  or  prudence  ;  the  ftruggles  Ihcr 
felt  between  virtue  and  love  caufed 
fuch  a  violent  conflid  wfithin  her 
breaft  that  it  daggered  her  reafon.. 
The  difgrace  on  one  fide  if  it  Ihould 
be  difeovered — and  the  misfortunes, 
on  the  other,  which  it  might  again 
involve  her  lover  in,  were  equally 
alarming. — In  Ihort,  fuch  refledions 
as  naturally  arofe  under  fuch  a  Cri¬ 
tical  fituation  tortured  her  mind,  and 
kept  her  in  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  in¬ 
quietude.  At  this  inftant  the  count, 
her  hufband,  came  in,  and  informed 
her,  that  he  was  juft  going  by  the 
tinges  order  to  the  Efcurial,  to  give 
feme  further  inftrudions  about  the 
buildings,  and  faid  he  fliould  not  re¬ 
turn  till'  the  next  morning. 

The  countefs,  now  finding  herfelf 
at  fufl  liberty,  was  determined  to  tate 
this  favourable  advantage  of  her  huf- 
band^s  abfence ;  yet  her  former  fcriiples 
ftill  crowded  powerfully  on  her  mind  ^ 
but  at  laft  the  determined  to  put  on  a 
difguifed  drefs  which  Elvira  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpofe,  and  then  fet 
trembling  out  to  the  place  appointed 
for  the  diftrelTfed  interview.  Elvira 
ftald  in  her  miftrefs^s  apartment,  and 
in  cafe  the  count  Ihould  return  before’ 
he  fet  off  for  the  Efcurial,  ihe  was  to» 
fay  that  her  miftrefs  having  the  head- 
ach  had  lain  dowm.  The  countefs^ 
foon  a.rrived  undifeovered  at  the  houfe 
where  the  marquis  was  waiting  witii 
the  utmoft  impatience. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  either  a 
tongue  to  exprefs,  or  a  pen  to*  dc- 
feribe,  the  feelings  of  the  two  lovers 
when  firft  they  met — but  with  this, 
difference,  that  the  marquis  looked 
upon  it  that  his  fufterings  were  now 
all  at  an  end,  concluding,  that  there 
now  could  be  no  bar  to  that  happi- 
neft.  which  he  had  fo^iohg  ffghed  for,^ 
I  and  for  which  he  had  fuffered  fo  much 
mifery.  The  countefs,  on  the  odier 
hand,  felt  all  her  joy  embittered  front 
knowing  that  his  happinefs  would 
of  (o  Ihort  a  deration.  But  wh^He 
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was  confidcring  the  manner  in  which 
liic  ihouid  difcovf.r  to  him  the  fatal 
fecret,  Ihc  was  obliged  to  remind  him 
that  the  time  was  palFed  which  the 
king  had  appointed  for  him  to  be  at 
the  palace,  for  ihe  dreaded  his  run¬ 
ning  the  lead  riik  of  again  offending 
his  fuvereign ;  Ihe  therefore  prelTed 
him  to  go  without  further  delay  ;  but 
file  could  not  prevail  upon  him 
to  depart,  till  Ihe  had  promifed  to 
if  ay  where  Ihe  was  till  he  returned 
from  court.  But  here  a  circumftance 
arofe  which  did  not  a  little  embarrafs 
them  ;  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
they  were  could  not  be  faftentd  on 
the  infide,  but  by  a  fecrct  known  on¬ 
ly  to  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  ;  a  mode 
of  fecurity  not  uncommon  among  the 
Spaniirds^  whofe  extreme  jeaioufy 
make  them  take  all  poflible  precau¬ 
tion  to  feture  the  fidelity  of  their 
wives;  Under  this  dilemma,  one 
laethod  only  could  be  taken,  which 
was  for  the  marquis  to  lock  the  door 
on  the  outfide,  to  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  and  to  return  the  very  inftant 
he  was  able  to  quit  the  king. — During 
the  marquis’s  abfence,  and  the  coun- 
tefs’s  durance,  Ihe  remained  in  a  fitua- 
tion  more  eafy  to  be  conceived  than 
deferibed.  She  had  now  leifure  to 
make  reflexions  on  the  ftep  fhe  had 
taken,  which  fhe  could  not  think  of 
without  horror,  and  already  repented 
her  having  b^n  furprifed  into  a  con- 
duX  which  feemed  to  threaten  the 
inoftferiousconfcquenccs  3  under  Inch 
a  iiatc  of  mind  each  moment  appeared 
to  her  infupportably  long.  She  fear¬ 
ed  that  Lerme  might  not  have  it  in 
liis  power  to  return  as  foon  as  he 
wilhed  or  fht  expeXed,  and  even  tor¬ 
tured  herfelf  with  fuipicions  even  to 
iealoufy,  which  proves,  that  thole  who 
love  never  fail  of  creating  themfclves 
imaginary  mifery  by  vray  of  addition 
to  their  real  misfortunes. — Thus  did 
the  countefs  torture  her  mind  with 
the  moft  painful  ideas  her  Imagina¬ 
tion  could  fugged;  Don  Juan  pre- 
fented  Lerme  ta  the  king,  who  in¬ 


deed  pardoned  him,  but  with  a  couri^ 
tenance  full  of  that  Icverity  w^hich 
denoted  the  rigidity  of  his  difpolition, 
and  Lerme  was  imj  aticiitly  preparing 
to  retire,  when  the  Hern  monarch 
(who  intended  to  talk  to  him  about 
the  affairs  he  was  fent  to  negocialc  iit 
France)  ordered  him  to  wait  in  his 
clofet,  faying,  with  a  grave  fm»ie, 
‘‘  I  do  not  imagine  you  will  thoiK  it 
very  hard  to  fpend  a  few  hours  there^ 
after  having  fpent  fo  many  weeks  in 
prifon.’*  Lerme  fiiuddered  at  this 
order  ;  death  at  that  moment  Avould 
have  appeared  to  him  lefs  fcruel.  He 
knew  not  how  to  extricate  himfelf 
from  fo  fad  a  condition;  his  fears  of 
offending  the  king,  and  the  fituatlon 
of  his  beloved  Ines,  pulled  fuch  con¬ 
trary  ways,  that  it  almoft  rent  his 
heart.  To  difeover  the  truth  was  the 
height  of  indiferetion — not  to  return 
had  the  appearance  of  the  utmoft  de¬ 
gree  of  unpardonable  negleX.  He 
then  confidered  there  was  but  one 
method  to  obtain  a  temporary  relief 
to  both,  which  was  to  find  fomc  friend 
at  ^ourt  In  whom  he  could  fo  far  con¬ 
fide,  as  to  entruft  him  w’ith  the  key 
of  the  apartment  where  Ines  was  fhut 
up  ;  and  perceiving  the  king  employ¬ 
ed  in  looking  over  fome  papers,  he 
determined  to  avail  himfelf  of  that 
favourable  opportunity  to  truft  his 
friend  the  Count  de  las  Torres  with 
his  critical  fituation,  only  concealing 
the  lady’s  name,  not  having  the  molt 
diflant  idea  that  he  was  the  lajl  man 
in  the  kingdom  to  wfliom  fuch  a  fe- 
cret  ihouid  be  revealed.  The  unfuf- 
peXing  count  however  (who  fincerely 
elteemed  the  marquis)  took  the  key, 
and  with  vows  of  the  moll:  inviolable 
fecrecy,  promifed  to  execute  the  truft 
repofed  in  him  inftantiy.  The  mar¬ 
quis  de  Lerme  had  indeed  been  in- 
lormed  that  the  lovely  Ines  had  been 
commanded  by  her  father  to  marry 
fome  nobleman  of  the  court,  but  ima¬ 
gined  it  to  be  the  Baron  de  bilva 
with  whom  he  had  fought. 

The  countefs,  whofe  mind  was 
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equally  tortured  with  remorfe  and 
fear,  ftood  impatiently  watching  at 
the  window  the  arrival  of  Lerme* 
But,  good  God  !  what  was  her  allo- 
nilhment,  when  fhe  beheld  her  huf- 
band  at  a  little  di dance  off!  at  the 
fight  of  whom  (he  was  near  fainting 
away. —But  fhe  foon  experienced 
what  degree  of  terror  the  human 
mind  can  be  put  to  ;  for  in  an  inftant 
alter,  Ihe  found  that  her  hulband  and 
ilie  were  under  the  fame  roof,  and 
that  if  (he  could  not  conceal  herfelf, 
her  life  and  fame  mull  fall  together. 
To  make  her  efcape  feemed  next  to 
impoflible ;  but  in  fearching  for  a 
place  to  conceal  herfelf,  flie  fortu¬ 
nately  found  a  little  door  (that  till 
then  had  cfcaped  her  notice),  and 
which  by  a  violent  effort  fhe  burft 
open,  and  found  an  afylum  for  her 
body,  and  a  little  repofe  for  her  af- 
feded  foul,  by  fo  miraculoufly  efca- 
ping  the  juft  wrath  of  her  hulband. 
In  the  apartment  to  which  fhe  had 
cfcaped,  (he  found  a  woman,  whom 
file  entreated  to  fave  her  life,  and  to 
conceal  her  in  fomc  obfeure  part  of 
the  houfe.  The  wmman,  though 
greatly  furprifed,  could  not  help 
being  touched  with  pity,  feeing  fo 
beautiful  a  perfon  under  fuch  appa¬ 
rent  dittrefs,  and  very  humanely  con¬ 
duced  her  to  a  little  hamlet  in  which 
the  mother  of  Elvira  lived,  to  whom 
fhe  immediately  repaired  for  fhelter. 
The  Count  de  las  Torres  had  made 
many  refleCions  on  the  diforder  in 
which  he  found  the  marquis,  and  the 
prelfing  manner  in  which  he  had 
entreated  him  to  open  the  door.  The 
difficulties  he  found  in  fixing  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Ines  immediately  occurred 
to  his  Imagination,  which,  with  fome 
other  clrcumftances,  did  not  fail  to 
create  that  diftrull  and  je^loufy,  fo 
natural  to  the  fufpicious  mind  of  a 
Spaniard.  In  lliort,  he  began  to  fear 
that  his  own  wife  might  be  a  party 
in  this  adventure,  and  yet,  if  this  was 
the  cafe  (faid  he),  would  the  marquis 
have  employed  me,  of  all  men  breath- 
VoL.  LIV. 


ing,  on  fuch  an  errand  ^  Surely  nor. 
Thus  did  he  argue  within  himfelf  till 
he  had  opened  the  door  ;  and  though 
he  did  not  believe  he  had  any  iblid 
reafons  whereon  to  ground  the  leaft 
fufpicion,  yet,  as  if  he  had  a  pre-fenft^ 
ment  of  his  misfortune,  he  had  not 
the  power  to  refill  the  opportunity 
of  fatisfying  his  curiofity,  in  fpite  of 
the  promife  he  had  made  to  the  mar¬ 
quis  ;  he  therefore  not  only  examined 
the  apartment,  but  every  corner  of 
the  houfe  ;  biit  not  finding  her,  or  any 
other  perlbn  there,  he  impatiently  re¬ 
turned  home,  where  he  hoped  to  re¬ 
move  his  fears  by  the  prefence  of  the 
countefs.  (To  he  continued.) 
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To  the  PEOPLE  of  GREAT  BRI¬ 
TAIN. 


Tros,  Tyriufque,  mihi  nulla  diferimiae 
agetiir.  Virg. 


My  Pellonxf  SuhjePsf 

The  perfon  who  prefumes  to 
addrefs  you  is  above  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  any  party.  His  fpirit  is 
not  to  be  bribed  by  the  allurements 
of  wealth,  nor  deterred  from  its  du¬ 
ty  by  the  profpeft  of  the  deepeft  ad- 
verfity.  Befides,  there  is  no  man  in 
the  kingdom  more  deeply  interefted 
in  its  honour  and  fafety  than  himfelf ; 
and  if  he  is  a  judge  of  his  own  heart, 
an  ardent  zeal  and  love  for  his  coun¬ 
try  at  this  moment  direC  his  pen. 

I  will  ngt  at  this  critical  juriCure, 
when  the  fate  of  our  country  depends 
on  the  wifdom  and  fpirit  of  thofe  re- 
folutions,  which  mull  be  determined 
on  in  a  few  days,  trouble  you  on  the 
policy  or  juftice  of  the  American  war. 
That  fubjeC  has  been  fully  difeuffed, 
and  is  now  perfeCly  underftood.  All 
men  perceive,  that  on  the  recovery 
and  union  of  the  colonies  with  Great 
Britain,  our  manufaCures,  commerce, 
the  value  of  our  lands,  our  naval 
ftrength,  our  foreign  dominions,  and 
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even  our  exiilcnce  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent  people^  mull  ultimately  depend. 
Aii  oi  us,  who  will  iufFer  reaibn  to 
relume  her  throne  for  a  moment,  and 
will  view  the  political  horizon  before 
us,  mud  know,  that  by  the  mod 
natural  and  Infallible  confequences, 
when  robbed  of  its  colonics,  the  fafe* 
ty  and  glory  of  this  empire  mult,  like 
a  departing  fun,  fink  into  the  gloom 
of  night,  but  never  to  rife  again. 

When  the  rebellion,  the  great  fource 
of  our  misfortunes,  broke  out,  and  in 
deed  every  year  fmee,  Adminiftration 
told  you  that  it  might  be  fupprefled 
Your  faith  met  their  wilhes.  Your 
reprefentatives  in  Parliament  liberal¬ 
ly  granted  the  aids  they  demanded  as 
adequate  to  the  bufmefs.  Seven  years 
have  elapfed !  Y our  millions  are  fpent ! 
Nothing,  worfe  than  nothing,  has  been 
done  !  Your  enemies  are  triumphant ! 

To  what  truths  does  this  plain  date 
of  fads  lead  us  ?  It  proves  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  either  Adminillration  have 
deceived  the  Parliament  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or  that  bur  executive  fervants, 
intruded  with  the  militiiry  operations 
in  America,  have  deceived  them  and 
betrayed  their  country.  One  of  thefe 
propofitions  mud  be  true  ;  and  it  is 
now  become- a  matter  of  the  utmod 
importance  to  the  public  fafety,  that  | 
we  ihould  know  to  whom  the  decep¬ 
tion  or  the  treachery  ought  in  judice 
to  be  imputed.  If  it  Ihould  be  found, 
that  Adminiftration  have  been  decei¬ 
ving  the  nation  by  carrying  on  a  war 
without  hopes  of  fuccefs,  they  mu  ft  be 
unworthy  of  the  future  confidence  of 
their  fovereign  or  their  country.  11 
it  Ihould  appear  that  our  executive 
fervants  have  wafted  the  public  mo¬ 
ney  in  riot  and  dlftipation ;  that  they 
have,  bv  their  indolence  and  mifeon- 
du(S,  betrayed  a  truft  the  moft  mo¬ 
mentous  to  our  fafety,  and  involved 
their  country  in  its  prefent  infamy 
and  ruin  ;  that  juftice,  w'^hich  is  the 
right  of  an  injured  nation,  cries  aloud 
for  the  punifliment  due  to  the  atrocity 
of  their  crimes.  Befides,  this  inquiry 
is  further  neceffary,  becaufe  it  is  from 


thence  alone  that  the  true  caufes  of 
our  failure  in  that  war  can  poffiblybe 
known.  Without  it,  no  remedy  can 
be  applied,  and  our  future  refolutions 
may  be  productive  of  the  word  confe- 
quences.  Upon  a  folemn  iiiveftiga- 
tion  of  truth,  all  the  faCts  and  cir- 
cumftances  necelfary  to  a  right  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  future  conduft  nuift  ap¬ 
pear.  Whether  the  war  in  America 
be  prai^icable  or  not ;  w  hether  the 
rebellion  may  not  be,  by  the  proper 
exertions,  yet  eafily  fupprelfed,  and 
the  colonies  once  more  reltored  to  the 
State,  will  no  longer  remain  matters 
of  doubt.  In  this  inquiry,  truth  will 
burft  forth  from  the  cloud,  in  whicli 
it  is  at  prefent  enveloped ;  and  wif- 
dom  will  be  able  to  direCt  us  with  cer¬ 
tainty  to  the  meafures  which  mull 
lead  to  fuccefs. 

Such  are  the  reafons  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  caufes  of  our  public  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Reafons  more  powerful  and 
more  truly  interefting  to  a  nation  ne¬ 
ver  yet  exifted.  And  will  not  fuch 
reafons  lead  us  to  profecute  the  only 
meafure  that  can  fave  a  finking  ftate  ? 

Is  there  no  man  among  the  numbers 
to  whom  we  have  intruded  the  care 
of  our  national  fafety,  who  will  af- 
fume  a  fpirit  that  lhall  demand  and 
obtain  an  inveftigation  of  the  diforders 
of  the  empire  ?  Shall  the  wounds  of 
our  country  b^.  verging  faft  towards 
mortality,  and  can  w^e  find  no  fkilful 
hand  that  fhal!  probe  them  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  apply  the  healing  balfam  i 
Muft  Britain  perilh  for  want  of  vir¬ 
tue,  juftice,  and  magnanimity  in  its 
public  fervants  ?  No  !  There  are  fure- 
*ly  faithful  Stewards  in  both  Houfes  of 
Parliarhent,  who  will  examine  into 
the  bottom  of  her  public  misfortunes, 
and  yet  raife  her  honour  and  farne  to 
their  former  luftre.  And  let  us,  my 
fellow  fubjeCts,  as  it  is  our  incumbent 
duty,  implore  them  to  do  it,  and  re- 
folve  unanimoufly  to  ftrengthen  their 
hands  in  the  profecution  of  a  mea¬ 
fure  fo  laudable  in  its  nature,  fo  mo¬ 
mentous  to  our  fafety. 

But  left  no  fuch  ftep  Ihould  be  ta- ' 
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ken,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  , 
j  Ihould  yet  wander  longer  in  doubt  ' 
'  and  uncertainty,  and  reiolutions  fatal 
i  to  the  falety  and  exiftence  of  the  na- 
I  tion  Ihould  be  the  confequence,  it  Is 
my  determined  purpofe  to  lay  before 
you,  in  a  brief  manner,  what  would 
I  be  the  refult  of  fuch  inquiry,  and 
I  what  truly  are  the  caufes  of  the  pu- 
j  blic  difafters.  In  doing  this,  can- 
!  dour  and  truth  ihall  be  my  foie  at- 
\  tendants.  Neither  the  power  or  fear 
I  of  man  lhall  fupprefs  a  thought,  nor 
:  the  influence  of  party  exaggerate  a 
faft. 

Upon  this  enquiry,  fliould  it  ever 
be  fully  and  honellly  made,  it  will 
appear  that  Admin illration  has  been 
I  much  to  blame.  A  want  of  firmnefs 
and  fpirit  to  call  the  faithlefs  fervants 
of  the  public  to  due  punilhment,  has 
I  too  long  marked  their  condudf.  Up¬ 
on  a  due  - exertion  of  this  fpirit,  the 
I  vigour  and  fafety  of  all  governments 
mull  ever  depend.  When  jultice 
lleeps,  offenders  will  triumph.  When 
unprincipled  men  employed  in  the 
public  fervice,  are  taught  to  believe 
that  no  account  of  their  delinquencies 
will  be  demanded,  private  intereft 
will  ever  prevail  over  public  duty,  and 
the  bufinefs  of  the  nation  will  remain 
undone.  There  never  was  a  fociety 
in  any  age  or  country,  where  this 
was  the  cafe,  which  did  not  become 
a  feene  of  weaknefs  and  confulion, 
and  foon  tumble  into  ruin.  It  is  to 
this  want  of  fpirit  ia  Adminiftratiori, 
that  all  the  infidelity  and  cowardice, 
which  has  fo  manifeftiy  marked  the 
condudl  of  our  armies  and  navy,  is 
only  to  be  imputed  :  when  one  lingle 
example,  made  with  firmnefs  and 
fpirit,  would  in  ail  probability  have 
prevented  all  our  public  misfortunes 
and  difgraces. 

Here  then  Adminiftration  have 
erred,  greatly  erred  in  their  too  much 
extended  lenity  ;  nor  wail  I  attempt 
to  vindicate  them.  Becaufe  lenity, 
when  the  public  fafety  is  concerned, 
c  ver  was  and  ever  muft  be  criminal ; 


and  although  I  know  they  have 
difficulties  to  encounter,  greater  than 
any  preceding  Adminiftration.  In 
former  wars,  the  Oppohtion,  which  the 
freedom  of  our  government  naturally 
produces,  has  always  made  the  de¬ 
linquency  and  mifcondiitft  of 
public  fervants  the  ground  of  their 
clamours.  They  were  the  firft  who 
raifed  the  cry  againft  the  indolent, 
the  cowardly,  the  treacherous.  Here 
Government  eafily  met  them,  and 
offenders  againft  the  public  falety 
were  brought  to  condign  punifhment. 
The  examples  made  gave  fpiiic 
and  vigour  to  our  future  operations  ; 
and  we  have  leeu  our  country,  from 
a  (late  of  defpondency  and  difgrace 
greater  than  the  prefent,  iaftantly 
emerge  into  fafety  and  glory.  Bur 
the  prefent  Oppofition  has  been  of  a 
very  different  complexion  :  they  have 
uniformly  a<ftediipon  principles  direct¬ 
ly  fubverfive  of  the  honour  and  fafety 
of  the  nation.  Their  incefiant  cla¬ 
mours  in  favour  of  rebeilion,  in 
charging  Adminiftration  with  imagi¬ 
nary  delinquencies,  and  vindicating 
thole  who  have  betrayed  the  moil 
important  public  trulls,  have  ia  a 
manner  couftantly  engrofl'ed  the  pre¬ 
cious  time  of  our  great  public  coun¬ 
cils.  Every  public  delinquent  has 
been  received  into  their  bofoms,  and 
fecured  from  public  juftice  under  ilic 
wings  of  their  fadion  ;  and  even  the 
thanks  of  a  great  nation  have  been 
given  to  a  man,  who  fled  from  an  in¬ 
ferior  enemy,  whom  he  ought  to  have 
deftroyed. 

Such  is  the  prefent  Oppofition,  and 
fuch  the  difficulties  againft  wdiich 
Adminiftration  have  had  conftantly 
to  llruggle :  and  yet  T  do  not  men¬ 
tion  them,  as  a  full  apology  for  men, 

I  who,  would  they  with  fii  ninefs  and 
fpirit  execute  the  laws,  and  bring  the 
public  delinquents  to  public  exami¬ 
nation  and  juftice,  would  enfure  to 
themfelves  f^e  confidence  and  fupport 
of  a  great  and  free  people,  while  their 
hands  would  be  thus  ftrengthenvd,  and 


their  great  exertions  to  fave  their 
country  be  crowned  with  the  merited 
fuccels,  FAB  R IC I U  S. 

For  the  Edinburgh  JvJagazine. 

SPEECH  delivered  in  the  PAN- 
THEONy  071  Thurfday  the  \6th  De^ 
cetnbery  on  the  ^leJlioHy  “Is  I^ove 
a  natural  or  fidiuous  pafllon 

Mr  President, 

IN  the  courfe  of  our  debates  upon 
this  queftion,  it  will  be  necelfary 
conftantly  to  diftinguith  between  the 
mere  inft indive  defire  of  animal  grai- 
tification,  and  that  pure  and  ceieRial 
paflion  which  is  founded  upon  an 
union  of  fouls,  and  w^hich  is  at  once 
the  nobleft  ornament  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  ftrongeft  bond  of  fociety. 
The  impulfe  of  animal  cupidity  is  as 
deeply  rooted  in  the  conllitution  of 
man  as  the  appetites  of  hunger  and 
thlrft ;  and  is  by  him,  in  a  Rate  of 
nature,  gratified  with  alinoft  as  little 
ceremony.  ^Ere  the  delicate  plea- 
fures  of  refined  love  begin  to  be  re- 
lifhed,  the  fierce  and  tempelluous  paf- 
fions  of  the  favage  muft  be  reftrained 
by  civilization,  and  the  female  fex, 
from  a  ftate  of  flavery,  elevated  to 
that  rank  and  dignity  in  fociety  which 
they  fo  highly  merit,  but  which  they 
are  hardly  ever  found  to  enjoy  under 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  infolent  and 
haughty  barbarian. 

Man  in  a  Rate  of  nature,  engaged 
in  eternal  war,  and  depending  folely 
upon  the  hardy  and  precarious  exer- 
cife  of  hunting  for  his  exiftence,  cou¬ 
rage  in  the  field,  and  dexterity  in  the 
chace,  are  the  only  qualities  that  make 
a  figure  in  his  eye.  Chaftity,  the 
brighteft  jewel  of  the  fair,  is  a*virtue 
fcarce  known  to  him  ;  and  all  thofe 
amiable  attraflions  which  illuminate 
the  female  characfler  in  polite  fociety 
are  totally  extinguifhed,  under  the 
rude  manners  of  the  bold  unpolifiied 

*  U  *as  decided  by  a  majoriiy  of  tlnce  t) 
one,  that  love  is  a  natural  palTi  /ii. 


Inhabitant  of  the  foreft.  Infenfible: 
to  the  delicious  endearments  of  fe^ 
male  converfation,  he  holds  that  gen¬ 
tle  fex  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order, 
created  merely  to  minifter  to  his  plea- 
fares,  and  to  continue  his  fpecies. 

An  abfolute  ftranger  to  ail  thofe 
pleafing  tranfports  which  fpring  up 
in  the  inarriage-ftate,  when  the  bond 
is  rivetted  by  a  mutual  fympathy  of 
affcdlons,  the  favage  purcbales  from 
their  relations  his  numerous  wives, 
and  from  the  moment  the  price  is 
paid,  they  become  as  much  his  pro¬ 
perty,  and  as  entirely  at  his  difpofal, 
as  any  the  meaneft  of  his  domeftic 
animals.  To  them  he  afligns  the  moll 
menial  employments  ;  to  carry  his 
arms  to  the  field  ;  to  till  the  ground, 
and  to  perform  the  moft  fervile  offices 
about  his  perfon,  are  the  leaft  painful 
talks  to  which  they  are  expofed.  The 
Ring  of  infult  Is  added  to  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  manual  labour  ;  and,  from  a 
keen  fenfe  of  her  own  miferies,  the 
voice  of  nature  is  overcome,  and  the 
mother  is  tempted,  by  depriving  of 
life  her  own  offspring,  to  liberate 
them  from  that  load  of  anguilh  which 
they  are  borne  to  fuffer,  and  from 
which  Ihe  herfelf  can  hope  for  no  re¬ 
lief  but  by  the  termination  of  her  ex- 
iRence.  Love,  like  every  other  ge¬ 
nerous  paflion,  flourifhes  only  under 
the  guardian  wing  of  Liberty. 

I  have  attempted  a  pifture  of  fa- 
I  vage  manners,  and  of  the  unhappy 
fituation  of  the  fair  under  the  pref- 
fure  of  ignorance,  and  the  lawlefs  fe¬ 
rocity  of  licentious  independence. 
Upon  a  furvey  of  the  Rate  of  fociety 
in  the  luxuriant  provinces  of  the  eaR,  - 
where  refinement  h4s  made  feme 
progrefs,  and  where  regular  go¬ 
vernment  has  ibeen  eRabliftied,  we 
Rill  find  the  paflion  of  love  un¬ 
known,  or  at  moR  known  only  by 
the  name.  Bargain  and  fale  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  couirfhip.  For  the 
tender  founds  of  lover,  huRjand,  and 
wife,  we  are  (hocked  with  the  chilling 
appellations  of  rnaRer  and  Have.  Tm- 
prifoninent  and  fequeRration  from 
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the  world  are  the  guards  of  chaftity. 
Th<^  gratificadon  of  irregular  and  de¬ 
grading  cupidity  being  the  only  wUh 
of  the  Oriental  delpot,  the  fecurity  of 
hii>  niiftrefb^s  pcrfoa  becomes  his  on¬ 
ly  care,  and  having  himfelf  no  mental 
alFeodon  to  beftow,  he  confequenily 
expects  none  to  be  beftowed  upon  him. 

.  Having  thus  delineated  the  ftate  of 
love  prior  to  the  birth  of  fociety,  and 
under  the  influence  of  Eaftern  defpo- 
tifin,  1  muft  requeft  your  indulgence 
a  few  minutes  longer,  which  I  lhall 
employ  in  endeavouring  to  fix  the  sera 
of  the  commencement,  and  trace  the 
hiftory  of  that  elevated  paffion,  under 
the  miKi  aufpices  of  European  liberty. 

The  beneficent  precepts  of  Chriili- 
anity  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  dif- 
pelllng  the  illiberal  prejudices  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  in  placing  the  female  fex  in 
a  point  of  view  equally  important  with 
their  late  arrogant  and  haughty  ty¬ 
rants,  when  from  their  northern  fo- 
refts  milled  a  numerous  tribe  of  rude 
adventurers,  who  fweeped  away  like 
a  torrent  every  trace  of  refinement, 
and  reduced  the  world  to  its  original 
anarchy  and  barbarifm.  After  a  long 
period  of  diforder,  the  hiftory  of 
which,  for  the  honour  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  ought  to  be  bullied  in  eternal  ob¬ 
livion,  the  frenzy  of  an  cnthufiiftic 
monk  gave  rife  to  one  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
traordinary  events  recorded  in  hifto¬ 
ry,  and  which  has  been  followed  by 
the  moft  permanent  and  beneficial 
confequences  to  fociety.  Inftigated 
by  a  natural  love  of  arms,  and  the 
felicitations  of  an  ambitious  Roman 
Pontiff,  all  Europe  entered  with  the 
utmoft  fervour  into  a  combination  for 
making  war  againft  the  Saracens,  and 
recovering  from  them  poifellion  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

From  this  xra  I  date  the  birth  of 
love.  The  abfence  of  the  martial 
Baron,  and  all  his  dependants,  in 
profecuting  this  diftant  and  romantic 
enterprize,  neceffarily  devolved  upon 
his  confort,  the  mvoft  lacred  of  all 
trufts,  the  honour  of  his  blood,  and 


the  education  of  his  children.  It  was 
then  that  chaftity  received  its  proper 
tribute  of  applaule,  and  that  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  the  fair  began  to  break  forth. 
With  all  the  pomp  of  martial  inftruc- 
tion,  a  fpirit  of  generofity  and  huma¬ 
nity  was  infufed  into  the  breaft  of  the 
young  hero.  The  magnanimity  of 
the  father,  foftened  by  the  tender  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  mother,  produced  a  cha- 
ra^er  with  which  at  that  time  Europe 
was  unacquainted.  In  the  overflow¬ 
ings  of  a  grateful  heart,  the  hulband 
and  the  fon  ftrove  to  furpafs  each 
other  in  encomiums  upon  the  divine 
perfedfions  of  the  amiable  matron.  In 
the  firft  tranfports  of  joy,  folemn  vows 
were  entered  into  by  numbers  of  the 
gallant  youths  of  that  age,  for  the 
protedlion  of  innocence,  and  refeuing 
I  of  virgins  from  captivity  and  diftrefs. 
Hence  arofe  the  feveral  orders  of 
Knighthood.  Some  beauty  com¬ 
manded  the  fword  of  her  obedient 
Knight,  and  for  her  fake  he  encoun¬ 
tered  every  danger,  and  with  a  garter 
which  her  hand  had  prefented  him, 
tied  round  his  arm,  he  defpifed  the 
odds  of  numbers,  and  the  terrors  of 
death. 

Then  was  the  golden  age  of  love 
and  beauty.  Language  was  not  yet 
formed  to  difclofe  the  ideas  of  court- 
ihip  )  and  the  mind  being  thus  rou- 
zed  by  a  new  patfion,  in  the  ardour 
of  its  purfuit,  fell  into  the  moft  whim- 
fical  extravagancies.  An  angel,  or  a 
goddefs,  were  the  only  images  thefe 
enamoured  heroes  could  find,  by 
which  to  paint  their  admiration,  or 
rather  adoration,  of  their  miftrefs* 
Even  now,  when  that  amorous  enthu- 
fiafm  has  fubfided,  and  the  fcholar, 
the  man  of  bufinefs,  and  the  foldier, 
polfelfes  equal  politenefs,  a  great  par¬ 
tiality  is  vifible  in  the  fair  towards  the 
fons  of  Mars,  who,  in  like  manner^ 
attach  tbemfelves,  with  particular  af- 
fiduity,  to  the  fervice  of  the  ladies. 
A  happy  concurrence  of  circumftan? 
ces,  and  inviolable  prefervation  of  li¬ 
berty,  has  opened  fo  liberal  an  interr 
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courfe  between  the  fexes,  as  muft  fe- 
cure  this  pallion  in  its  purity  to  lateil 
ages. 

I  have  thus,  Mr  Prefident,  thrown 
out  a  few  hints  upon  the  hiftory  of 
love,  tending  to  ftiew,  that  it  is  not  a 
natural  palTion,  but  one  of  the  great- 
eft  and  moft  important  effefts  of  civi¬ 
lization  and  refinement  of  manners. 
There  are  no  marks  of  it  to  be  found 
in  the  infancy  of  fociety  ;  and  at  this 
moment  almoft  three  parts  of  the 
world  are  ftrangers  to  its  fweets. 

In  Afia  and  Africa  polygamy  is  a 
fundamental  article  of  religious  faith ; 
and  from  the  illiberal  ideas  entertain¬ 
ed  of  the  female  mind,  it  is  left  un¬ 
cultivated.  Singing,  dancing,  and  all 
the  fecondary  branches  of  education, 
are  taught  the  daughters  of  the  Eaft 
to  a  pitch  which  I  neither  dare  nor 
wifti  to  defcribe. 

Even  in  Europe  there  yet  remain 
many  traces  of  the  former  fubordina- 
tion  of  the  fair.  In  Ruffia  and  Nor¬ 
way  they  are  but  little  removed  from 
flavery.  Love  in  France  is  degene¬ 
rated  into  downright  frivolity  and  li- 
centioufnefs.  The  padlock  and  du¬ 
enna  are  hardly  yet  banilhed  from  the 
habitation  of  the  jealous  Spaniard. 
TheTuperior  liberty  of  the  Britilh  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  unrivalled  chaftity 
and  beauty  of  the  Britifh  ladies,  are 
become  proverbial. 

I  am  happy,  Sir,  to  live  in  an  age 
and  country,  where  every  grace,  and 
every  elegant  accomplilhment,  are 
eminently  confpicuous  in  the  female 
charader,  |and  w^here  I  have  the  fa- 
tisfadion  to  behold  every  day  evident 
prognoftics  of  ftill  further  improve¬ 
ment. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  wrould  beg 
leave  to  fuggeft  a  trivial  alteration  in 
the  ftate  of  the  queftion,  viz.  that  the 
■word  acquired  may  be  fubftituted  in 
place  of  jinitious^  which  I  believe  was 
the  meaning  of  the  amiable  author  of 
the  queftion,  Dr  Goldfmith  ;  and 
with  this  qualification  I  give  my  voice, 
that  love  is  not  a  natural  but  a  fifti- 
tious,  or  acquired  paffion.  M.  R. 


[In  our  laft  Magazine  w^e  inferted  the 
Memorial  of  the  Incorporation  of 
Flelhers,  addreifed  to  the  Convene- 
ry,  on  the  plan  now  in  agitation 
for  removing  the  Slaughter-houfes 
.without  the  city.— The  following 
Obfervations  on  this  Memorial 
have  been  drawn  up  by  a  Member 
of  a  Committee  of  the  inhabitants 
ot  the  New  Town  appointed  to 
get  the  propofed  fcheme  carried 
into  execution. — Though  eleven  of 
the  Corporations  have  agreed  to 
take  the  part  of  the  Butchers,  in 
their  oppofitlon  to  the  Bill,  we  ap¬ 
prehend  the  numerous  and  refpec- 
table  alfociation  of  the  citizens  for 
procuring  the  a<ft  will  render  fuch 
oppofition  fruldefs  *.  j 

OBSERVJTIONS  5//  ff^e  MEMO¬ 
RIAL  and  REPRESENT ATION 
for  the  BUTCHERS  in  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

DINBURGH,  although  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Scotland,  and  contain- 
Ing  eighty  thoufand  inhabitants,  is 
in  ail  probability  the  only  city,  in  any 
age  or  nation  of  the  wwld,  where  the 
cattle  necellary  for  the  confumpt  of 
thefe  inhabitants  are  llaiightered  with¬ 
in  its  bounds,  w  ithout  either  water  to 
carry  off  the  filth,  or  the  ufe  of  any 
means  whatever,  by  carts  or  other- 
wife,  for  removing  the  blood  and 
dung  accumulated,  in  the  courfe  of 
fo  great  a  (laughter,  for  many  years. 

It  is  owning  to  this,  and  to  the  very 
great  height  of  the  houfes,  joined  to 
a  general  fcarcity  of  water,  whence 
feveral  flovenly  and  nafty  practices 
have  arifen,  that  Edinburgh  has  been 
opprobriqufly  held  forth  as  one  of  the 
dirtieft  cities  in  the  w’orld. 

Nobf/dy  is  ignorant  of  the  great 
and  rapid  progrefs  in  improvement 
which  the  city  has  made  of  late  years, 
owing  in  general  to  a  more  polilhed 

. . 

•  it  isfaid  this  conteft  is  determined  by  ati 
agreement,  that  the  butchers  (hall  erecl  fham- 
bles,  on  a  commodious  pVan,  at  Paul’s  Work, 
foot  of  Leith  W''ynd,  not  300  yards  eafl  of 
their  prefeut  lituatioii. 
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ftate  of  manners  in  the  country,  and, 
in  particular,  to  the  memorable  exer¬ 
tions  of  that  patriotic  magiftrate, 
George  Drummond,  who  tor  many 
years  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Provofi: 
with  great  applaufe.~The  nuifance, 
however,  arifing  frpm  the  butchers 
growing  more  intolerable,  and  that, 
,too,  from  the  very  fame  caufes  to 
which  the  city  in  general  owed  its 
improvement,  namely,  the  draining 
of  the  North  Loch,  the  building  a 
bridge,  and  the  extending  the  royalty, 
— the  citizens,  in  general,  expreffed 
fo  ftrong  a  defire  to  have  the  llaugh- 
tering  of  cattle  removed  to  a  proper 
diflance,  that  the  Magiftrates,  with  a 
laudable  attention  to  the  inclination 
as  well  as  intereft  of  the  inhabitants, 
paiTed  an  adt  of  council  for  making 
application  to  Parliament  to  that  et- 
fea. 

Reafons  for  the  application  to  Par¬ 
liament  relative  to  the  lhambles  were 
accordingly  printed,  and  fent  to  the 
heads  of  the  moft  refpedlable  public 
bodies,  and  met  with  univerfal  appro¬ 
bation. — But  the  petition  being  necef- 
farily  delayed  till  this  feffion,  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  butchers,  in  order  to  ob- 
ftrudl  it,  publiflied  a  menjorial  and 
reprefentation  ;  upon  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  obfervations  are  fubmitted  to 
the  public. 

It  is  obvious,  that  regulations  re¬ 
garding  the  branch  of  police  which  re- 
fpefts  cleanlinefs,as  well  as  every  other 
circumllance  alFefting  mutual  inter- 
courfe,  muft  vary,  according  to  the 
bulk,  local  fituation,  climate,  ftate 
of  manners.  See.  in  the  places  to 
which  they  are  adapted.  In  the 
reign  of  James  VL  the  pradlice  of 
flaughtering  within  the  city  had  be¬ 
come  fo  great  a  nuifance,  as  to  call 
for  the  interpofition  of  parliamentary 
authority.  Accordingly,  the  ftatute 
23d  of  James  VI.  cap.  29th,  fets 
forth,  ‘‘  That  there  is  a  (hameful  a- 
bufe,  noifome  to  the  whole  civil  and 
honeft  neighbours,  and  to  all  the  no¬ 
bility  and  country  people  which  come 


hither  for  their  private  adoes,  afid 
with  that  it  is  deteliable  in  the  fight 
of  ftrangers,  corrupteth  the  air,  and 
carrieth  many  difgraceful  and  (hame- 
ful  imputations  againft  the  faid 
burgh,  as  being  a  puddle  of  filth  and 
naftinefs  ;  to  wit,  the  overfight  which 
is  given  to  fleftiers  to  keep  their 
flaughter-lliops  within  the  town,  and 
to  tuim  the  filth  of  the  flaughtered 
goods  upon  the  high  ftrects,  and  in 
open  vennels  and  clofes,  whereby  it 
ofteniimes  falleth  out,  that  in  many 
ftreets  and  vennels  of  the  faid  burgh 
the  filth  of  the  flaughtered  goods  is 
in  fuch  abundance  expofed  to  the 
view  of  the  people,  and  the  clofes  and 
ftreets  are  fo  filled  therewith^  as  there 
can  be  no  paflage  had  through  the 
fame.’’ — After  which  it  ordains. 

That  the  faid  flelhers  JJyall  provide 
themjelves  with  daughter- houfes  at  the 
North  Loch  fide,  where  they  may  have 
-the  ufe  of  the  water  for  the  away 
taking  of  the  filth  of  their  flaughtered 
goods.” — Agreeably  to  this  ad,  the 
butchers  provided  themfelves  with 
daughter- houfes  at  the  North  Loch 
fide,  a  place  at  that  time  remote  from 
houfes  and  ftreets,  and  amply  fupplied 
with  water,  where  conftant  daughter 
has  been  carried  on  till  the  prefent  day. 

The  ereding  the  bridge,  that  great 
caufe  of  the  improvement  and  exten- 
fion  of  the  city,  had  the  effed  totally 
to  reverfe  the  fituation  of  that  quarter 
of  the  town. — The  daughter- houies 
came  to  be  inrHiiediately  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  city,  in  the  near  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  bridge  and  of  Prince’s 
Street,  and  to  be  expofed  to  the  view 
of  every  palfenger  ;  whereas,  former¬ 
ly,  there  were  none  to  behold  what 
was  doing  there.  As  it  was  like  wife 
found  necelTary  to  drain  the  North 
Loch,  the  additional  circumftance  of 
water,  which  recommended  it  to  the 
wifdora  of  the  Legiflature  to  order 
.  the  lhambles  to  be  placed  in  that  fpot, 
was  removed. — Thus,  by  a  change  io 
confiderable  as  what  has  taken  place 
in  the  city,  by  the  extenfiga  ot  the 
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royalty,  that  which  formerly  was  a  ' 
mod  eligible  fpot  for  the  lhambles  is 
become  of  all  others  the  mod  improper.  ‘ 

The  other  corporations  in  the  city, 
to  whofe  trade  a  command  of  water  is  : 
necedary,  fuch  as  Ikinners,  furriers,  ; 
and  even  waulkers,  removed  them-  f 
felves,  upon  the  draining  of  the  North  j 
Loch,  to  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  convenience  for  carrying  on 
their  refpeclive  trades  could  be  had. 
Thefe  could  not  do  without  water. 
The  butchers,  however,  could  daugh¬ 
ter  and  fell  their  cattle  without  a 
drop.  As  for  themfelves,  they  were 
contented  to  remain  with  polluted ! 
hands :  As  to  the  poifoning  the  air 
with  dench,  it  was  the  affair  of  the 
inhabitants,  not  their^s ;  and  they 
did  not  even  do  what  was  in  their 
power,  by  removing  from  time  to 
time  the  grols  filth,  but  allowed  it  to 
remain  in  an  accumulated  mafs  of 
putrcfadlion  for  many  years. 

The  blame  of  this,  however, they 
have  endeavoured  mod  falfely  to 
throw  upon  the  Magidrates,  by  aU 
ledging,  that  it  was  the  claim  put  in 
by  them  to  the  property  of  the  dung 
which  prevented  the  butchers  from 
carrying  it  off* ;  whereas  the  Lord 
Proved  and  Council  made  offer  to 
Grigor  Drummond  their  late  deacon, 
to  give  him  the  dung  that  Ihould  not 
be  carried  away  by  the  tackfman 
within  the  time  prefer  ibed,  if  he  would 
remove  it;  but  nothing,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  offer,  was  done  by  the 
batchers. — It  is  indeed  truly  laugh¬ 
able  to  fee  the  memorialid  for  the 
butchers  telling  us,  that  the  dung  of 
cattle  ‘‘  is  nothing  but  macerated grafsy 
^ccithont  It  puts  one  in  mind 

of  tliofe  tawny  philofophers  in  the 
iiTand  of  Lapuia,  who  fet  on  foot  a 
fcheme  for  redoring  the  feces  of  dif- 
fern;nt  animals  to  their  pridine  fub- 
dance. 

This  corporation  has  got  eleven  of 
^he  fourteen  incorporations  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  join  with  them  in  oppofing  | 
the  removal  of  the  flaughttr-houles  j 


from  within  the  royalty. — This  is 
not  in  the  lead  wonderful. — With  the 
mod  refpeftable  of  thefe  cradefmen 
who  have  concurred  with  them,  it 
may  be  imputed  co  the  groundleis  af- 
(ertions  and  falfe  reHlbnings  sn  the 
memorial  of  the  butchcis;  but  with 
far  the  greateft  part  it  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  partly  to  a  felfilh  difpofition, 
which  makes  them  cling  to  caett  o- 
thcr  in  any  objeft  tending n  in  their 
apprehenfion,  to  promote  their  own 
intereft,  without  the  fmalled  regard 
to  the  benefit  of  the  public  in  general; 
and  partly  to  the  butchers  indilling  a 
chimerical  apprehenfion,  that  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  different  incorporations 
were  to  be  torn  from  them  piece¬ 
meal. 

It  ftiould  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  corporation  of  Mary’s  Cha¬ 
pel,  which,  in  number,  wealth,  and 
opportunities  of  knowledge,  greatly 
exceeds  mod  of  the  trades  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  have  exprelTed  their  approba¬ 
tion  of  removing  the  ilaughter-houfes ; 
and  that  the  lurgeons,  for  reafons  I 
fhall  not  offer  to  explain,  while  many 
of  their  individual  members  fubferibed 
for  removing  them,  have  not  chofen 
to  give  an  opinion  as  a  body  either 
on  one  tide  or  other. 

Of  late,  and  even  fince  the  general 
murmur  of  the  inhabitants  threatened 
the  batchers  with  a  removal  of  their 
flaughter-houfes,  they  have  erected 
fome  temporary  ones  at  the  foot  of 
Craiq-’s  Clofc.  Yet  fo  little  have 
they  been  influenced  by  the  general 
complaint  of  their  nadinefs,  that  in 
thefe  new  flaughter-houfes  a  perfon 
might  nvaik  up  to  the  middle  in  blood 
and  dung.  The  butchers,  however, 
modedlv  require  ot  us  to  give  them 
credit  for  their  cleanlinefs  in  keeping 
flaughter-fliops,  which,  they  fa/,  arc 
to  be  impenetrable  to  our  eyes,  and 
to  which  that  command  of  water  is 
denied  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  the  piirpofes  of  cleanlinefs. 

I  have  fet  dawn  thefe  obfervations 
loofely  as  they  occurred  to  me>  with- 
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our  attention  to  arrangement. — The 
5th  article,  to  which  they  propofe  to 
fubjedt  themfelves,  in  their  memorial, 
declares,  That  the  whole  of  their  in¬ 
tended  building  (hall  be  furrounded 
with  a  wall  20  feet  in  height  or 
higher.  It  would  be  the  general 
confequence  of  a  wail  furrounding 
flaughcer-houfes  to  intercept  the  view, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  obftrufted 
the  circulation  of  air,  and  thereby  to 
prevent  a  pain  to  our  eyes,  while  it  in- 
creafed  the  (tench,  equally  offenfive  to 
fmell  and  pernicious  to  the  health. 
And  it  is  a  fad  well  known  to 
every  medical  geiitleman,  that  meat 
killed,  and  kept  amidft  putrid  air  in 
fo  confined  a  fituation,  will  much 
fooncr  corrupt,  confequently  be  lefs 
fit  for  family  ufe,  el'pecially  in  the 
hot  mouths  of  fummer  and  autumn. 
Every  houfewife  can  bear  vvltiiefs  to 
the  etfed,  although  (he  may  perhaps 
be  ignorant  of  the  caufe.  But  from 
the  local  fituation  of  the  new  flaugh- 
ter-hou(es  intended  by  the  butchers, 
all  the  bad  confequences  will  follovs% 
without  any  of  the  good  ;  for,  from 
the  height  of  the  bridge,  which  is  up¬ 
wards  of  6ofeet,  every  perfon  paffing 
along  that  great  avenue  of  the  city 
mull  perceive  what  is  going  on  with¬ 
in  this  wall ;  w’hiie,  at  the  lame  time, 
by  its  excluding  the  air,  it  will  ren¬ 
der  the  new  flaughter-houfcs  illll  more 
noxious  than  the  prefent. 

The  corporation  of  butchers  pro- 
pofed,  lad  year,  to  ered  (laughter 
booths  in  the  Old  Pliyfic  Gaden. — 
This  was  oppofed  by  the  governors 
of  the  Orphan  Hoipital,  and  the 
few  other  proprietors  of  houfes  in 
.that  reighbourhood. — The  butchers, 
-  thwarted  in  that  fcheme,  adopted  one 
infinitely  worfe,  namely,  to  build  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Bridge,  where,  as 
thewind  blows  three  fourths  of  the 
y  ar  from  the  weft,  it  muft,  in  that 
proportion,  be  more  offenfive  to  paf- 
fengers  ;  and,  as  the  intended  flaugh- 
ter-houfes  are  in  the  very  center 
between  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
Yol.  LIV. 


Princess  Street  in  the  extended  royal¬ 
ty,  they  muft  be  naufeoiis,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  proportioned  to  the  number  and 
date  of  the  Inhabitants  living  in  the 
more  genteel  quarter  of  the  city. 

The  butchers  have  boaftedof  many 
unprinted  ads  of  parliament  in  their 
favour ;  from  which,  however,  they 
have  not  chofen  to  give  any  excerpts 
in  their  memorial,  but  leave  the 
curious  reader  to  inveftigate  thofe  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  v:*lume  of  the  general 
regifter.-— This  leads  me  to  fufped 
that  thefe  unprinted  ads  make  not 
much  in  their  favour;  more  efpecially, 
as  I  find  they  do  not  fcruple,  in  their 
memoral,  to  aver  faUboods,  in  mat¬ 
ters  notorious.  But,  be  thefe  ads  as 
favourable  to  them  as  they  could  wilh, 
I  have  only  to  return  to  my  former 
argument,  viz.  that  the  date  of  police 
muft  correfpond  to  the  local  fituation, 
bulk,  progrefs  of  manners,  &:c.  in  a 
place ; — That  the  new  intended 
flaughter-houies  are  in  the  very  center 
of  the  city; — That  the  water  is  drain¬ 
ed  from  the  North  Loch  by  authority 
of  parliament ;  and  that  the  llaughter- 
houfes  muft  be  driven  from  it  by  the 
fame  authority,  fince  thwir  owners 
will  not  have  the*  dilcredoa  of  them¬ 
felves  to  retire. 

1  may  alfo  add,  that  the  fpot  on 
which  they  propofe  to  ered  their 
booths,  and  •wkich  they  have  bought 
•within  theje  eighteen  months  for  that 
purpofe^  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
ground  deferih^d  in  the  plan  of  the 
New  Town,  (publKhed  by  authorisy 
of  the  magiftrates),  as  the  fite  of  a 
canal,  which,  by  the  fixrh  article  of 
the  decreet  arbitral- pronounced  by 
Mr  Rae,  between  the  town-council 
and  the  feuars  of  the  extended  royalty, 
the  magiftrates  are  exp.refsly  bound  to 
fo^'m. 

And  farther,  if  the  flaughter-houfes 
intended  by  , the  butchers  (hall  take 
place,  it  follows  neceifarily,  that  all 
t»he  cattle  flaiighttreJ  in  the  cicy  of 
Edinburgh  muft  pafs  along  Priu?es's 
I  Street,  the  great  avenue  to  the 
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north  and  weft  of  Scotland  ;  the  pub¬ 
lic  walk,  to  which  people  of  the  bell 
faihion  refort,  and  to  which  the 
children  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Towns  are  fent  for  air  and  exercife. 
The  danger  attending  fuch  multitudes 
of  cattle  paffing  along  fo  frequented 
a  ftreet  every  day,  Sundays  not  ex¬ 
cepted,  needs  not  be  pointed  out.  I 
had  indeed  occafion  to  fee,  within 
thefe  few  weeks,  fome  cattle  driven 
furioully  along  that  ftreet,  by  which  a 
man  was  aSually  tumbled  down, 
tofled,  and  gored.  It  will  alfo  occur 
to  every  perfon,  that  the  lowing  of 
the  cattle  confined  in  the  peims  the 
night  before  flaughter,  and  the 
howling  and  barking  of  the  dogs, 
would  form  no  very  pleafant  concert 
in  the  center  of  a  great  city. 

In  Ihort,  their  own  memorial 
defcribes  their  corporation  as  being 
driven  occafionaily,  as  circumftances 
required,  from  different  quarters  of 
the  city,  to  places  more  remote, 
— from  the  Lawnmarket,  Merlin’s 
Wynd,  to  the  North  Loch, — 
and  coafcquently  makes  much  againft 
them. 

We  know',  that  It  is  not  long  fmee 
a  fleih  market  w'as  kept  in  the  Head 
of  the  Canongate  ;  and  that  it  is  but 
within  thefe  very  few  years,  that 
Provoft  Stodart,  a  ma^nllrate  ex- 
tremely  attentive  to  every  thing  which 
could  contribute  to  the  ornament  or 
police  of  the  city,  drove  the  green- 
market  from  the  High  Street ;  yet 
^ve  never  heard  of  the  people  concerned 
complaining  of  the  ir.jujiice  of  being 
obliged  to  (hift  their  qiariers.  It  is, 
however,  upon  the  pretext  of  injuftice 
that  the  butchers  chiefly  reft  their 
plea. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  not 
ike  purpofe  of  the  hit.  tided  bill  for  re- 
gloving  the  fuughterJwufes^  to  deprive 
the  coipoiation  of  butcher s%  or  the  indh 
vidua! s  of  that  corporation^  of  one  inch  of 
iheir  property^  nor  i.fa  fmgle  privilege, 
but  that  of  ftaughtering  cattle  within 
a,  mile  of  the  market-crofs  of  Edin¬ 


burgh.  They  ftill  may  difpofcf  of 
their  property  in  any  way  they  pleafe, 
-—in  any  way  that  another  inhabitant 
could  do  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  | 
city ;  and  there  is  the  greatell  reafon 
to  believe  that  they  could  fell  it  upon 
very  advantageous  terms  ;  for,  aliho* 
they  make  their  great  complaint 
againft  the  Intended  bill,  as  meant  to 
prevent  them  from  ftaughtering  on  a 
fpot  •where  cattle  never  •were  f aught  ere  d 
before^ — a  fpot  which  they  purchafed 
lall  year,  at  the  price  of  300 1.  yet  the 
then  deacon  of  their  corporation  de¬ 
clared  openly,  and  in  prefence  of  their 
then  clerk,  if  1  am  rightly  informed, 
that  he  was  offered  lool.  of  profit 
upon  the  bargain,  if  he  would  fell  the 
ground. — It  is  not  juftice,  furely,  to 
ufe  one’s  property  to  the  detriment 
of  his  neighbours.  This,  however, 
would  be  the  confequence  of  the  in¬ 
tended  flaughter- houfes,  to  the  clean- 
linefs,  the  health,  and,  I  may  even 
add,  the  morals  of  the  people, — 
which,  furely,  cannot  be  improved, 
by  a  continual  flaughter  before  their 
eyes,  and  by  the  groans  of  the  dying, 

— no  more  than  their  fenfe  can  he 
gratified,  or  their  health  promoted, 
by  thetiench  of  that  mafs  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  which,  in  all  probability,  would 
remain  there,  notwiihftanding  the 
engagements  entered  into  by  the 
butchers,  which,  in  that  fpot,  de¬ 
prived  of  the  neceffary  aid  of  whaler, 
and  a  proper  declivity  of  ground  * ^ 
they  never  can  fulfil. 

The  butchers  loudly  complain, 
that,  if  this  bill  (hall  pafs  into  a  law, 
they  will  be  on  no  better  footing  than 
the  country  batchers,  and  wull  lofe 
all  the  benefit  of  having  ferved  an 
apprenticelhip  in  the  city. — But  this 
is  mere  affciftation  ;  for,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  bill,  the  butchers  will  retain 
the  important  privilege  of  felling 
meat  fix  days  in  the  week ;  whereas 
thofe  not  of  the  corporation  can  only 
do  it  upon  three, — and,  even  for  that 

I  *  N.  B.  The  declivity  is  only  as  I  to  12O. 
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privilege  they  pay  certain  duties  : 
Yet  we  fee,  that  the  butchers  from 
Dalkeith,  more  than  fix  miles  from 
the  market* crofs  of  Edinburgh,  and 
thofe  of  Muflclburgh,  at  the  like 
diftance,  fell  as  good  and  as  cheap 
meat  in  this  city  as  the  members  of 
the  incorporation ;  while  the  intend¬ 
ed  bill,  far  from  driving  them  fix 
miles  out  of  the  city,  is  only  meant 
to  prevent  them  from  flaiightering 
within  one  mile  of  the  market-crofs. 
— They  will  retain  the  full  right  as  a 
corporation  (in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Ikinners  do,  who,  not  long  ago, 
removed  of  themfelves  to  the  cviuntry) 
of  compofing  an  eflential  part  of  the 
body  politic  of  the  city,  together 
with  the  valuable  privilege  of  ad- 
miflion  to  the  hofpitals,  and  every 
other  advantage  arifing  from  being 
citizens  of  Edinburgh. 

The  butchers  have  alfo  complained, 
that  they  are  to  be  removed,  without 
having  a  new  place  allotted  them. 
This,  however,  was  devifed  merely 
in  regard  to  their  convenience ;  for 
to  allot  them  any  particular  fpot 
would  be  to  fetter  them  ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  will  be  glad  to  ereft 
flaughter-houfes  to  the  different 
butchers,  if  the  dung  of  the  cattle  be 
given  them  in  return. 

They  likewife  obferve,  that,  by  re¬ 
moving  their  flaughter-houfes  to  a 
diftance,  it  will  be  put  out  of  their 
power  to  fuperintend  that  part  of 
their  buflnefs.  But  this  is  an  imagi¬ 
nary  grievance ;  for  they  employ 
their  fervants  to  flaughter  their  cattle 
at  fo  much  the  head,  and  fell  the 
entrails  by  the  flump  to  thofe  who 
deal  in  that  branch,  and  whofc  bufl¬ 
nefs  alone  it  is  to  attend  the  flaugh¬ 
ter. 

I  fliail  only  farther  obferve,  in 
juflice  to  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court, 
that  that  Court,  fo  far  from  giving 
judgment  againft  the  corporation, 
vrhen  petitioning  for  warrant  to 
build  their  flaughter-houfes,  in  re- 


fpe<ft  that  as  a  bill  was  intended  to  be 
applied  for,  therefore  the  Courc 
fliould  determine  as  if  the  bill  haJ. 
parted  into  a  law — refufed  their 
warrant  to  build,  for  the  following 
reafons  :  i;;/?,  Becaufe  the  corpora¬ 

tion  did  not  produce  any  proper 
rights  to  the  ground  on  which  they 
intended  to  build  ;  and,  zdoy  Becaufe 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  not  only  plead¬ 
ed  a  right  to  this  very  ground,  but 
informed  the  Court,  that  they  had 
long  ago  raifed  a  declarator,  to 
afeertain  that  right  before  the  Court 
ofSertion,  and  had  obtained  a  decreet 
in  their  favour,  an  extraft  of  which 
was  produced.  Accordingly  the 
Dean  of  Guild  pronounced  the  follow¬ 
ing  interlocutor:  The  Court  having 
confidered  this  procefs,  writs,  and 
decreet  of  certification  produced,  dif- 
mifs  the  fame,  and  decern.’^ 

A  CITIZEN. 

Edinburgh^  Dec.  il.  1781. 

ANECDOTE  of  the  prefent  Emperor 
of  Germany. 

At  his  departure  from  Namur 
the  people  were  clamorous  and 
frantic  with  a  kind  of  grief.  The 
landlord  of  the  inn  where  he  had 
lodged  was  a  venerable  old  man.  A 
moment  before  the  Emperor  was  to 
leave  the  hotife  he  threw  himfelf  on 
his  knees  before  him,  and  in  tears.—* 
The  Emperor  haftened  to  take  him 
up,  and  to  know  what  he  wanted  : — 
I  have  a  fon  (faid  the  old  man)  in 
the  fervice  of  your  Majefty,  and  all 
the  happinefs  I  wifh  for  is  to  fee  him 
once  before  I  drop  into  my  grave.’^ 
The  manner  in  which  the  old  man 
fpoke  affeeled  the  prince,  who  aiked 
the  name  and  rank  of  his  fon  ?  He 
told  him  his  name,  and  that  he  was  a 
lieutenant.  The  Emperor  looked  ac 
Ills  lift,  and  found  the  name  and  cha- 
raAer  of  the  officer  ;  he  then  ordered 
150  ducats,  and  then  faid,  There 
is  fomething  to  equip  your  fon,  who 
will  come  to  you  a  captain.'* 
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A  WHIM.SICAL  SPECVLATION. 

Adilreffed  to  Steculation". 

By  Mr  Edmund  Rack, 

Genius  bright  of  Speculation! 

Come,  and  let  thine  iufpiration, 

Vi'ith  its  pkalmo  tiiillaiion, 

In  this  hour  of  relaxation^ 

Aid  ideal  perfpiration, 

And  from  nice  invelligation. 

Shew  what’s  propa-  for  purgation,— 

What  for  dark  annihilation! 

Of  thoughts  the  various  tranfmutatioa 
Need  no  ferious  crimination  ; 

Like  fplrits  pent  in  difttilaiion, 

Or  Prieflley^ s  air  in  fermentation, 

They  gender  without  fornication. 

And  by  a  myftic  incubation, 

(Of  which  none  fees  the  operation) 

Fiomote  a  fuddttn  renovation, 

Ey  mctsphyfic  dilatation. 

Thus  by  a  fecret  concentration, 

Or  oftentarioiis  fulmination, 
rruccedeth  cv'iy  alteration 
That’s  pad,  or  in  anticipation. 

To  which  the  tongue  gives  appellation  i 
Of  thefe,  the  juft  concatenation 
Ob^aineth  wifdom’s  veneration  ; 

Eut  as  there  wants  no  revelation 
To  (hew  the  d’reful  depredation, 

Arifing  from  falfe  derivation. 

We  all  are  under  obligation, 

For  fake  of  our  own  prefervation. 

To  have  rccourfe  to  Speculation, 

As  thus : 

When  by  a  tedious  dull  narration, 

Of  faOs  that  want  authentication. 

Or  noify  idle  altercation , 

Springing  from  the  mind’s  vexatio  n; 

Fools  in  a  ferment  put  the  nation, 

(When  difeontented  in  their  ftatiou), 

And  raife,  of  ruin,  expectation. 

By  Error’s  artful  machination;. 

Then  thy  bright  illumination, 

In  wcU-direfted  corrufeation, 

(Or  rather,  pleafing  fafeinatijn) 

Expels,  by  quick  evacuation, 

Ev’ry  vap'rifh  exUaiation, 

And  idle,  wild,  exaggeration, 
from  whence  arifes  tribulation. 

By  thec^.v^'t  raife  a  nen^  taxation^ 

Or  put  an  end  to  emigration^ 

By  flopping  future  embarkation, 

And  multiplying  population. 

In  — our  own  wiq^ination, 

Whcnccr  we  dcult,  tby  explicatioa 
Shall f»  rnifli  ample  confirmation, 
ev’ry  fly- interrogation 


Is  anfwer’d  by — elucidation^ 

And  proving  clear,  by  demonftration. 
That  we  muft  bend  in  low  profiration^ 
To  gain — political  falvation^ 

Thus,  of  thy  light,  the  emanation. 

Pi  eventing  all  mifapplication, 

And  pointing  out  a  regulation. 

Will  caufc  a  gen’ral  d  etc  flat  ion 
Of  evTy  vile  infmuation. 

Then  each  alarming  information^ 

Of  low  and  vuli^ar  fabrication. 

Of  French  or  Spamflj  debarkation^ 

Will,  by  a  fudderi  tranfportation, 

Be,  like  an  ev’ning  exhalation, 

Chas’d  from  this  murm'ring  generation-. 

In  ev’ry  ihreat’ning  dcfolation, 

*Tis  thine  to  give  us  confolation; 

For  when  deep  funk  in  cogitation. 
Beneath  tobacco'^  fumigation, 

Aided  by  porter^  brilk  libation, 

Circling  round  in  large  potation. 

By  thy  eafy  explanation, 

Wc  find  the  Morning's  publication. 
Refuted— ^7;  examination. 


In  varied  life’s  peregrination, 

Tho*  malice,  mutt’ring  incantatiott, 
Lift  the  fcourge  of  flaggcllation, 
Thieat'ning  fudden  caltigation^ 

Still  let  us  (hew  no  irritation, 

However  great  the  provocation, 

For  that  would  be  a  moleftation, 

1  hat  only  brings  difconfolation. 

DullnefSf  indeed,  makes  proteftatiow; 
That  ail  thou  lead’d  to  is  inflation 
But  wc,  with  joyful  exclamation. 
Proclaim  thy  blifs  a  compenfatio« 

For  tv  ry  grief  in  our  vocation. 

Yet  (till  we  make  a  fcparaiion 
Of  Wit’s  and  Folly’s  exudation, 

In  ev’ry  fiidden  aberration; 

And  knowing  well  thy  valuatloui 
In  fcientific  variation. 

On  thee  I  wait  for  illuftration ; 

But,  left  my  tir’d  imagination 
Should  end  in  vapid  (laiulation. 

And  caufe  fome  future  lamtntfttloHj 
By  grafping  at  accumulation, 

To  fuperfede  all  litigation. 

I’ll  put  an  end  to  this  relation. 

And  bid  adieu  to  thee^  dear  Sptculailr<> 


Let  then  no  vile  reprefentation, 

Of  fudden  public  degradation. 

Hold  in  ina^five  ofeiliation 
The  fcaiss  of  ratiocination  : 

But  in  a  wife  delibtraiion, 

Without  a  moment’s  hefitatloii, 
Give  to  thought  a  quick  vibration. 
And  with  a  fcarching  penetration. 
Devoid  of  ev’ry  perturbation, 
(Which  only  tends  to  aggravation)- 
Make  the  proper  application. 
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ODE  on  IGNORANCE;  in  Imitation  of  Spen¬ 
cer.  By  Mifs  Seward. 

IS  there  a  joy  that  gilds  our  flormy  dsys, 

For  which  the  foul  of  man  fo  much  fhould 
pine. 

As  hcav*n-born  Knowledge? — But  her  facred 
rays 

Are  ai  the  diamonds,  and  by  art  mnft  (bine; 
The  beams  of  light  more  cxquifitely  fine 
In  fome  of  higheft  worth,  but  all  require 
The  artift’s  hand,  or  loft  the  blaze  divine, 
Ordain’d  to  kindle  each  refin’d  dtfirc, 

Which  lhall  to  all  that’s  fair,  and  great,  and 
good,  afpire. 

While  yet  unknown  the  principles  of  art. 

Then  ftill  unfecn,  unfelt  its  charms  fo  rare; 
H  fottifh  Ignorance  furrounds  the  heart. 

No  beauty  can  pervade  the  darknefs  drear. 
But  all  as  colours  to  the  blind  appear; 

When  Pieafiirc’s  tint,  celcftial  rofy  red,'* 
Majeftic  purple,  fear  let,  (hne  of  war) 

The  undulating  mantle  c?f  the  mead. 

And  Heav’n’s  gay  robe*  a  dark  unminglcd 
mafs  is  fpread. 

But  not  alone  perfection  to  difeern, 

And  fport  delighted  in  her  lubtlc  maze, 
Purfue  we  Knowledge,  and  her  precepts  learn  ; 
She  fires  the  foul  with  gen’rous  thirft  of 
praife. 

And  confeious  elevation  guards  her  ways. 

Awaken’d,  delicate,  each  low  purfuit, 

Each  grofs  defire,  whate’er  the  heart  betrays 
To  vanity  or  vice,  fhunn’d  as  the  fruit 
Of  dcadlieft  plant,  can  ne’er  ih’  enlighten'd 
mind  pollute. 

In  Man  there  is  a  principle  innate, 

Of  rrji  incapable^  and  good,  or  ill. 

Low',  or  exalted,  he  muft  love  or  hate. 

And  one  dear  purpofc  of  the  foul  fulfil, 

As  early  choice,  to  habit  grown,  (hall  will; 

If  with  the  matin  lark  his  plumed  wings 
Me  not  expand,  and  with  him  foaring  ftill 
To  Wifdom’s  fun,  whence  light  and  beauty 
beam, 

He  finks  in  murky  caves,  where  owls  and  ra¬ 
vens  feream. 

Soft  Scnfibility,  with  beauteous  mien. 

That  never  faiU  to  vilit  youthful  bread, 
Rcfiftcd,  chill’d,  avoids  the  frigid  fecnc. 

Dully  unworthy  of  fo  dear  a  gweft. 

She  flics,  and  with  her  flies  whatever  blcfs'd 
The  human  foul,  fair  iubjeCts  of  her  pow’r, 
Taftc  in  all  Art  and  Nature  s  beauties  dreis’d,. 

Each  focial  tendernefs,  whofc  thrilliirg»ftorc 
Alone  can  give  the  heart  one  truly  blifsful  hour. 

Youth  is  lifers  fptlng>  the  fccd-limc  when  the 
mind 

Fofters  each  new  idea  planted  there ; 

Tf  wc  negIcCf  to  fow  the  grain  refin’d, 

Na future  pains  can  raile  an  harveft  fair; 


4#; 

And  memory,  w'arm  and  foft  in  early  year. 

As  yielding  wax,  diffus’d,  grows  cold  and 
hard, 

Nor  aught  retains  of  each  impreflion  rare; 
Which  when  retain'd,  acquire  the  bright  tc- 
ward 

Beftow’d  by  ftar-crown’d  Fame  on  timely  ftu- 
dious  hard. 

MODERN  MANNERS,  ilhftrated  hy  Mo- 
DERN  HeaD-DrE8SKS. 

By  Thomas  Stanley,  Efq; 

The  man  who  has  ranfack*d  ail  Nature  t# 
find 

Strange  birds,  and  ftiangc  bcafts— for  the  good 
of  mankind; 

The  man  at  the  t  )p  of  the  Haymarket  fays. 

He  never  was  half  fo  near  ftarvM  in  his  days; 
He  declares  that  odd  creatures  fo  common  are 
grown, 

He  mutt  fell  his  collection,  and  fneak  out  cf 
town; 

Maccaronies  but  lately,  to  ruin  him  bent, 

Sunk  the  value  of  monkeys  an  hundred  per 
cent; 

For  out  of  mere  malice  they  join’d  in  a  plan. 
To  (hew  themfelves  gratis,  to  hurt  the  poc^r 
man. 

But  he  now  has  additional  caufe  to  repine. 

Since  the  ladies  againft  him  all  feem  to  com¬ 
bine; 

Thofe  delicate  creatures,  whofe  feelings,  I 
thought, 

Would  never  condemn  a  poor  wretch  without 
fault ; 

Yet  Brooks  has  declar’d,  in  moft  pofitivc  words. 
That  his  ladies  have  knock’d  up  his  traffic  in 
birds. 

But  courage,  my  friends,  for  their  whimfical 
paflion 

Is  conftantly  ringing  the  changes  of  falhion  ; 
Then  who  knows  how  long  this  delirium  may 
reign. 

Perhaps  they  may  moult — and  turn  women 
again. 

Like  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  dear  things  in 
full  feather  (thet; 

Complete  the  old  proverb,  arid  all  flock  toge^ 
No  longer  they  hunt  after  ribbons  and  lace, 
Undertakers  have  got  in  the  milliners*  place, 
With  hands  facrilcgioas  they’ve  plunder  d  the 
dead,  (hearfe  to  the  head  ; 

And  transferr’d  the"  gay  plumes  from  the' 
Whilft  the  bird  that  was  curs’d  with  fo  pre¬ 
cious  a  tres^'ure, 

Wiih  bare  fmarting  rump  is  expos’d  to  iht 
weather ; 

Venus  feems  to  have  cheated  rough  Mars  of 
his  plumes, 

His  poft  die  affeCts,  and  his  manner  aflumes; 
Not  contented  with  this,  (he  has  calFd  to  her 
aid 

'The  fmart  fearkt  habit,  and  martial  cockade; 
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This  gallant  manccuvre  our  danger  enhances. 
For  what  beau  can  rcfid  fuch  warlike  advances  ? 
But  vain  thefc  accouticmcnis,  nccdicls  ihcl'c 
wiles. 

For  the  armour  of  beauty  arc  (bftnefs  and 
fmilcs ; 

At  a  petticoat  thofe  whofe  pulfcs  would  beat, 
From  a  militant  beauty  would  found  a  retreat. 

Ever  fince  the  tarr’d  rfficer  lauded  at  Dover, 
Some  ladies  intend  to  be  feather’d  all  over; 
n  he  feafon  at  prefent  forbids  them  to  ffrip,  ^ 
But  1  hear  in  the  fummer  they  nil  mean  to  dip. 
The  time  loft  in  drefling  by  this  they  cfcape, 
And  there’s  nothing  lo  charming  for  Ihewiug 
the  fliape ! 

How  delii'litful,  to  bathe  when  the  hot  weather 
glows. 

When  you  plunge  in  at  once  without  hurling 
your  clothes; 

Old  Avon  declares,  their  good  g’-accs  to  win. 
He’ll  cleanfe  his  black  ftream,  left  it  injure 
their  /kin  : 

A  regatta  like  this,  tho’  he  very  much  fears. 
Together  will  fet  the  two  towns  by  the  ears; 

But  he  hopes,  as  the  1  idles  the  frolic  propo/c. 
Neither  new  rooms,  nor  old,  will  the  motion 
oppofe. 

How  the  beaus  wuil  all  croud  the  South-Parade 
rails. 

To  behold  the  dear  creatures  immcrfiug  their 
tails; 

Now  friiking  about  full  of  frolic  and  fun. 

Now  ba/king  and  drying  their  plumc>  in  the 
fun  ; 

JLike  that  cunning  old  deity  amorous  Jove, 
Who  was  chang’d  to  a  (wan  to  «ccon.pli/h  his 
love  ; 

The  god  of  the  ftream  will  abandon  his  fluice, 
And  to  gain  their  alft^tions  wiiliurn  to  a  goofe. 

A  RECEIPT  for  a  POET.  By  a  Lady. 

First,  fuppofing  that  nature  has  furui/h’d 
a  brain y 

(Elfe,  all  other  ingredients  are  certainly  vain) 
JLook  out  for  a  muntenance  meagre  ana  thin  : 
Ne’er  regard  the  cutfidcy  fo  we  furnilh  the  in. 
And  bccaufe  it  is  needful  he  ihouLd  not  live 

. 

Let  his  diet  be  fuch,  as  his  wit  will  fiipply. 

For  oft  by  experience  this  knowledge  wc  gain, 
What  fattens  the  body  will  make  a  lean  brain. 
But  I’ll  venture  to  promife,  with  that  prudent 
carty 

’  ris  a  ihoufand  to  one  he  has  nothing  to  fpare. 

Let  his  fancy  be  lively y  his  memory  flrong  : 

His  judgment  fufficient  to  know  right  from 
wrong  y 

Attended  by  prudencCy  to  bridle  his  quill: 

Or  cjfe  it  would  probably  lead  him  to  ill. 

Now,  fhould  he  too  ftridly  adhere  to  the 

truthy 

HU  lays  muft  fulmit  tq  be  reckon’d  uncouth : 


But  waving  this  fubjedf,  that  meets  with  fmali 

I  et  him  fee,  and  /few  hllndyXn  thefc  poUtk  dr4ys. 
For  nioufd  he  breathe  free  the  fatirical  veiuy 
Each  wound  that  he  gives  will  redound  lo  his 
pain. 

No  matter  how  jujl  all  his  cer.fure  may  feem  ; 

‘  ris  a  road,  that  will  hardly  arrive  at  ejteem  : 
Like  treafony  tho*  ever  /b  highly  approv  d, 
The  traitor,  you  know,  is  but  ftjdom  beloved. 
Blit  where  there  is  inerit  mfoe,  or  in  friend. 
Let  him  fcorn  to  be  filenty  and  boldly  commend. 

_  i 

To  M  married  Ladv,  with  Dr  Watts’s  Lyric 
Poems.  By  her  Hujhand, 

INDULGE,  my  fair,  the  lays  thycharm.s  in* 
fpire ; 

For  love,  like  ours,  great  Watts  attun’d  his 
Our  fouls  6rft  rapt  in  Virtue’s  facrc<l  caufe, 

He  forms  us  next  to  Friend/hip  s  gen’rous  laws. 
How  potent  each  in  this  confed’rate  view, 

Not  Icfs  than  us,  the  letter’d  poet  knew. 
Fini/h'd  in  both,  ftill  may  wc  rife  in  life  ; 

Nop  death  till  iate,  dilTolve  the  noble  ftrife. 
rho’.  light  as  chaff,  to  the  loofe,  fportivc 
winds, 

Its  vows,  too  oft  the  treaeb’rous  heart  re- 
Ytt,  in  each  fccue,  with  thy  dear  form  imprtft. 
And  aw’d  by  grace,  which  guards  the  lover 
beft ; 

Her/elf  the  pole  /hall  bright  Sari/Ta  be. 

And  Lemuel’s  te»  dereft  paflions  point  to  thcC‘. 
Others  lhad  fink  in  thy  fupirior  ray. 

As  darknefs  flies  before  the  blaze  of  day* 

CROS^  PURPOSES.  A  SoNa. 

A  LEM  ON  lov’d  Paftora, 

Paftora  figh’d  for  Damon; 

But  Damon  lov’d  Aurora, 

Aurora  young  Palcmon* 

Palcmon  gave  Paftora 

A  wreath  and  fhepherd’s  crook  ; 

And  Damon  gave  Aurora 
A  knot  and  reaping  hook. 

Paftora  gave  to  Damon 

A  cap  with  chaplets  crown’d  ; 

Aurora  oafe  Palcmon 
A  pipe  With  hazel  bound. 

The  cap  with  chaplets  crown’d 
Y^oiiOg  Damon  gave  Aurora; 

The  pipe  w  ith  hazel  bound 
Palcmon  gave  Paftora. 

The  wreath  and  (hepherd’s  crook 
Paftora  gave  her  Damon; 

The  knot  and  reaping-hook 
Aurora  gave  Palcmon. 

So  crofsly  turnM,  their  prefents  went,^ 

Their  loves  fo  oddly  varied, 

That  cv’ry  token  that  was  (ent. 

Its  true  defign  mifcar«ied. 
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REVIEW. 

yournal  of  Captain  Cookes  lajl  Voyage 
to  the  Pacific  Ocsan^  [P.  379*-l 

The  following  extract  contains 
the  melancholy  relation  of  the 
death  of  Captain  Cook  at  the  fatal 
iiland  of  O-why-hee,  with  a  (hort 
detail  of  the  circumftances  which  led 
to  that  unhappy  event. 

IN  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
February,  we  cleared  the  harbour, 
lhaping  our  courfe  for  Maw- wee,  as 
we  had  been  informed  by  the  king, 
that  in  that  ifland  there  was  a  fine 
harbour,  and  excellent  water.  We 
had  not  been  long  under  fail,  wdien 
the  king,  wfio  had  omitted  10  take 
his  leave  of  our  captain  in  the  niorn- 
ing,  as  not  fufpeding  our  departure 
fo  fudden,  came  after  the  lliips,  ac 
companied  by  the  young  prince  in  a 
failing  canoe,  bringing  with  them 
ten  large  hogs,  a  great  number  ot 
fowls,  and  a  fmall  turtle  (a  great 
rarity)  with  bread  fruit  in  abundance. 
*1  hey  alfo  brought  w  ith  them  great 
quantities  of  cocoa  nuts,  plantains, 
and  fugar  canes. 

‘‘  Befides  other  perfons  of  condi¬ 
tion  who  accompanied  the  king,  there 
was  an  old  pried,  w^ho  had  always 
Ihewn  a  particular  attachment  to 
Capt.  Clarke,  and  who  had  not  been 
Unrewarded  for  his  civility.  It  being 
rather  late  w^hen  they  reached  the 
Ihips,  they  ftaid  on  board  but  a  few 
hours,  and  then  all  departed,  except 
the  old  pried  and  fome  girls,  who  by 
t  he  king’s  permifiion  were  fulFered  to 
remain  on  board  till  they  thould  ar¬ 
rive  at  fome  of  the  neighbouring  Ifles. 
We  were  now  deering  wdth  a  fine 
bree/e,  but  jud  at  the  clofe  of  the 
evening,,  to  our  great  mortification, 
the  wind  died  away,  and  ,a  great 
fwell  fucceeding,  wdth  a  Rrong  cur¬ 
rent  fetiing  right  in  for  Ihore,  we 
‘Were  in  the  utmod  danger  of  being 


driven  upon  the  rocks.  In  the  height 
of  our  didrefs  and  trouble,  the  old 
pried,  who  had  been  fent  to  fleep  in 
the  great  cabbin,  leapt  overboard  un- 
feen,  with  a  large  piece  of  Ruffian 
filk,  the  captain’s  property,  and  fw^am 
to  fhore. 

The  next  day,  feeing  a  large  ca¬ 
noe  between  us  and  the  ffiore,  we 
hove  to  for  her  coming  up,  and  to 
our  great  furprife  perceived  the  old 
king,  accompanied  by  feveral  of  his 
chiefs,  having  in  their  veffel  the 
pried  who  had  dolen  the  filk,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  w'hom  the  king  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  captain,  at  the  fame 
time  requeding  that  his  fault  might 
be  forgiven.  The  king  being  told 
that  his  requed  w'as  granted,  unbound 
him,  and  fet  him  at  liberty ;  telling 
the  captain  that,  feeing  him  with  the 
filk,  he  judged  it  was  none  of  his 
own,  and  therefore  ordered  him  to 
be  apprehended  ;  and  had  taken  this 
method  of  cxpofing  him  for  injuring 
his  friend.  This  lingular  initance  of 
Indian  generofity  and  judice  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.  As  foon  as 
they  had  delivered  the  filk,  which 
the  captain  w^ould  have  had  the  king 
to  accept,  they  departed,  and  had 
fcarce  reached  the  Ihore,  when  a 
heavy  gale  came  on,  with  thunder, 
lightning,  and  hard  rain. 

The  next  day  the  king  came 
again  on  board,  and  mutual  prefents 
and  mutual  civilities  were  continued 
as  ufual ;  but  about  five  in  the  after¬ 
noon  there  came  along- fide  a  large 
canoe,  with  about  60  of  their  fighting 
men  all  armed,  with  little  or  no  pro- 
vifions  on  board,  and  who  feemed  to 
have  no  good  defign.  The  captain, 
obferving  their  motions,  ordered  the 
guns  to  be  (hotted,  arui  every  man 
to  his  poft.  About  fix  they  departed, 
without  offering  the  leait  iiifult;  but 
foon  after  we  faw,  upon  a  high  hill, 
a  large  body  alfembled,  who  were 
obferved  gathering  (loncs,  and  lay¬ 
ing  them  in  heaps.  At  dark  they 

were  feeu  to  difperfe^  but  greet 
i 


i 
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lights  and  fires  were  kept  burning  I  (Irid  watch  to  be  kept  during  the 
all  night.  night,  and  his  whole  force  to  be  kept 

In  the  morning  of  the  nth  they  under  arms  till  matters  Ihould  be  ac- 
againft  aflcmbled,  and  began  rolling  commodated.  For  this  purpofe,  Mr 
the  ftones  from  the  brink  of  the  hill,  Edgar,  our  matter,  was  fent  with  a 
in  order,  as  we  fuppofed,  to  annoy  meffage  to  the  young  prince,  who 
the  fhips,  which,  however,  were  at  from  the  beginning  had  behaved 
too  great  a  dittance  to  receive  any  friendly,  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
damage.  Our  captains  looking  upon  caufe  of  the  fray,  and  to  demand  the 
this  as  an  infult,  ordered  the  guns  to  delinquent  to  be  delivered  up.  The 
be  levelled  and  fired  among  them,  prince,  inttead  of  littening  to  his  re- 
and,  in  ten  minutes,  there  was  not  monftrances,  affumed  another  coun* 
an  Indian  to  be  feen  near  the  place.  tenance,  and  Mr  Edgar  was  very 
“  In  the  afternoon  the  king  came  roughly  handled,  and  glad  to  make 
on  board  the  Refolution,  and  com-  his  efcape  with  a  good  beating, 
plained  to  Capt.  Cook  of  our  killing  The  temper  of  the  Indians  was 

two  of  his  people,  intimating,  at  the  now  totally  changed,  and  they  every 
fame  time,  that  they  had  not  the  lead  day  became  more  and  more  trouble- 
intention  of  hurting  us.  He  conii-  foine. 

nued  on  board  fome  hours,  amwfing  “  On  the  14th  a  vaft  multitude  of 
himfclf  with  feeing  the  armourers  at  them  were  feen  together  making  great 
work,  and,  when  he  departed,  re-  lamentation,  and  moving  flowly  along 
quefted  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  the  beating  of  a  drum,  that  fcarce 
to  make  him  a  Pa-ha-we  (an  inttru-  gave  a  ftroke  in  a  minute.  From  this 
ment  they  ufe  in  battle,  when  they  circiimftance  it  was  fuppofed  that 
come  to  clofe  quarters),  wliich  w^as  they  were  burying  the  dead,  who  had 
readily  granted.  been  killed  the  day  before.  No  vio- 

From  this  time  forward  the  na-  lence,  however,  was  either  done  or 
lives  became  very  unruly,  and  ftole  attempted  this  day,  though  the  girls 
every  thing  they  could  lay  their  that  were  on  board  made  us  to  un¬ 
hands  on.  They  were  fired  upon,  derftand,  that  they  only  w^aited  for  a 
but  that  only  enraged  them ;  one  favourable  opportunity  to  attack  the 
who  had  juft  ftole  tht  armourer’s  fhips. 

tongs  and  an  iron  chlifel,  with  both  On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  our 

which  he  was  making  to  ftiore,  was  great  cutter,  which  was  moored  to 
intercepted  by  Capt.  Cook  hirafelf,  the  buoy,  was  miffing  from  her  moor- 
who,  with  a  few  marines,  endeavour-  ings,  and,  upon  examination,  tJie 
cd  to  feize  him  as  he  was  landing,  boat’s  painter  was  found  cut  two  fa- 
but  the  Indians  feeing  his  defign,  thorns  from  the  buoy,  and  the  rc- 
came  ruftiing  in  a  body  to  the  water-  mainder  of  the  rope  gone  with  the 
fide,  among  whom  the  fellow^  found  boat. 

means  to  fecrete  himfelf ;  and  the  This  gave  caufe  to  fufpeft  that 

multitude,  inftead  of  delivering  him  foine  villainy  was  hatching,  and,  in 
up,  attacked  the  boats  that  were  in  '  order  to  prevent  the  ill-confequences 
purfuit  of  him,  feized  their  oars,  that  might  follow,  both  Captains  met 
broke  them,  and  forced  our  whole  on  board  the  Refolution,  to  confulc 
party  to  retreat.  what  was  beft  to  be  done  on  this  cri- 

Captain  Cook,  having  only  a  few  tlcal  occafion.  The  officers  from 
marines  with  him,  part  of  thofe  who  both  fhips  were  prefent  at  this  coun¬ 
cil,  where  it  was  refolved  to  feize  the 
king,  and  to  confine  him  on  board 
till  the  boat  fhould  be  returned. 

‘‘  With  this  view,  early  on  the 


were  placed  as  a  guard  to  the  car¬ 
penters  employed  upon  the  maft,  did 
not  think  proper  to  renew  the  attack, 
but  returned  to  the  tents,  ordering  a 
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moraing  of  the  14th,  Capt.  Cook, 
witli  zo  111  irines,  wsnt  on  Ihore,  un¬ 
der  cover  of  the  guns  of  both  Ih  ips. 
Tile  Indians  obi'crving  our  motions, 
and  ieeing  the  ihips  warping  towards 
tile  towns,  of  wliich  there  were  two, 
one  on  each  fide  of  the  harbour’s 
mouth,  they  concluded  that  our  de- 
fi'^n  was  to  feize  their  canoes.  In 
confequence  of  which  moll  of  their 
large  war  canoes  cook  the  alarm,  and 
were  making  off,  when  our  guns, 
loaded  with  grape  and  caniiler  Ihot, 
drove  them  back;  and  the  Captain 
and  his  guard  la.nded  without  oppo- 
fition.  We  oblbrved,  however,  that 
their  warriors  were  cloathed  in  their 
military  drefs,  though  without  arms, 
and  that  they  were  gathering  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  body  from  every  dirci^ion, 
their  chiefs  affuming  a  very  different 
countenance  to  what  they  ufually 
wore  upon  all  former  occafions. 
However,  Capt.  Cook,  attended  by 
Mr  Philips,  Lieutenant  of  Marines, 
a  ferjeant,  and  ten  privates,  regardlefs 
of  appearances,  proceeded  diredlly  to 
the  king’s  refidence,  where  they  found 
him  feated  on  tf4e  ground,  with  about 
twelve  of  his  chiefs  round  him,  who 
all  rofe  in  the  ucmoll  confternatlon 
on  feeing  the  Captain  and  his  guard 
enter.  The  Captain  addreffed  the 
king  in  the  mildeft  terms,  alfuring 
him  that  no  violence  was  intended 
againft  his  perfon  or  any  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  except  again  (I  thofe  who  had 
been  guilty  of  a  mod  unprecedented 
act  of  robbery,  by  cutting  from  her 
moorings  one  of  the  fhip’s  boats, 
without  which  they  could  neither 
conveniently  water  the  ihips,  nor 
carry  on  the  neceffary  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  ihore  ;  calling  upon  the 
king,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  or¬ 
ders  for  the  boat  to  oe  imrn^idiateiy 
reftored  ;  and  infifting  upon  his  ac¬ 
companying  him  to  the  ihips,  till  his 
orders  Ihould  be  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion.  The  king  prbtefted  his  total 
Ignorance  of  the  theft;  faid  he  was 
very  ready  to  aflift  in  difeovering  the 
VoL.  LIV. 


thief,  and  ihould  be  glad  to  fee  him 
punilhed  ;  but  ihewed  great  unwilling'* 
nefs  to  trull  his  perfon  with  ilrangers^ 
who  iiad  lately  exercifod  very  unufual 
fe verities  agaiiid  his  people  He  wa.a 
told  that  the  tumultuous  appearance 
of  the  people,  and  their  repeated  rob¬ 
beries,  made  foine  uncommon  feve- 
rities  uccefftry  ;  but  that  not  the  lead 
hurt  ihould  be  done  to  the  mcaneil 
inhabitant  of  his  ifland  by  any  perfon 
belonging  to  the  ihips,  without  ex¬ 
emplary  piinifhment  ;  and  all  that 
was  neceffary  for  the  continuance  of 
peace  w^as,  to  pledge  hinifelf  for  the 
honefty  of  his  people.  With  that 
view,  and  that  view  only,  he  came  to 
requeil  the  king  to  place  confidence 
in  him,  and  to  make  his  ihip  his  home, 
as  the  moil  effeblual  means  of  putting 
a  ilop  to  the  robberies  that  were  now 
daily  and  hourly  committed  by  his 
people,  both  at  the  tents  and  on  board 
the  ihips,  and  were  now  fo  daring  as 
to  become  infufferable.  The  king, 
upon  this  remonllrance,was  preparing 
to  comply  ;  but  the  chiefs,  taking  the 
alarm,  began  to  fteal  away  one  after 
another,  till  they  were  (lopped  by  the 
guard.  In  about  half  an  hour  the 
king  was  ready  to  accompany  Capt, 
Cook  on  board  ;  but  by  that  time  fo 
great  a  body  of  Indians  was  got  to¬ 
gether,  and  lined  the  ihore,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  coaid  break 
through  the  multitude,  who  now  b<e- 
gan  to  behave  outrageouily,  and  to 
infult  the  guard.  Capt.  Cook,  ob- 
ferving  their  behaviour,  gave  orders 
to  the  officer  of  marines  to  make  way, 
and  if  any  one  oppofed,  to  fire  upon 
and  inftantly  difpatch  him.  This  or¬ 
der  Lieutenant  Philips  endeavoured 
to  carry  into  execution,  and  a  lane 
was  made  for  the  king  and  his  chiefs 
to  get  to  the  boats  ;  but  they  had 
fcarce  reached  the  water  fide,  when 
the  word  w.is  given,  that  Tu-tee  was 
about  to  carry  off  the  king  to  kill 
him.  In  an  intlant  a  number  of 
their  ’fighting  men  broke  from  the 
rrov^xl,  and  with  clubs  rufted  in  upon 
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the  guard,  four  of  whom  were  pre- 
fentiy  difpatched.  A  ruffian  making 
a  ftroke  at  Capt.  Cook,  wasllioc  dead 
by  the  Captain  hiinl'elf,  who,  having 
a  double-barrelled  gun,  was  alining 
at  another,  when  a  lavage  came  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  ftiiking  him  on  the 
head  with  his  club  felled  him  to  the 
ground ;  and  then  thruil  his  Pa-ha- 
hc  (a  kind  of  poignard  made  by  our 
armourers,  at  the  requeft  of  the  king, 
the  day  before)  through  his  body 
with  fuch  force',  that,  entering  be¬ 
tween  his  Ihoulders,  the  point  of  it 
came  out  at  his  breaft.  The  quarre 
now  became  general.  The  guns  from 
the  ihips  began  to  pour  in  their  tire 
upon  thq  crowd,  as  did  likewife  the 
marine  guard,  and  the  marines  from 
the  boats  ;  and  though  the  llaughter 
among  the  favages  w'as  dreadful,  yet, 
enraged  as  they  w^ere,  they  flood  our 
incetranc  lire  with  aftonlihing  intre¬ 
pidity,  infomuch  that,  in  fpite  of  all 
our  efforts,  they  carried  off  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  dead  as  a  mark  of  triumph, 

‘‘  Beiides  Capt.  Cook,  w’hofe  death 
was  univerfally  deplored,  Corporal 
Thomas,  and  three  privates,  Hinkes, 
Alien,  and  Fadget,  fell  vidims  to 
their  fury.  But  it  feemed  as  it  it  w^as 
againll  our  Commodore  that  their 
vengeance  w’as  chiefly  directed,  by 
whofe  order  they  fuppofed  their  king 
was  to  be  dragged  on  boards  and  pu- 
nlflied  at  his  dlfcretion.  For^  having 
once  fecured  his  body,  they  fled  with¬ 
out  much  regarding  the  others,  one 
of  which  they  threw  into  the  fea. 
Thus  ended  the  life  of  the  greateft 
jiavigator  that  this  or  any  other  na¬ 
tion  ever  could  boaft,  after  having 
fuccefsfuHy  led  his  crews  of  gallant 
Britilh  feamen  thrice  round  the  world ; 
had  reduced  to  a  certainty  the  non- 
cxiftence  of  a  Southern  Continent, 
about  which  the  learned  of  all  nations 
were  in  doubt,  had  fettkd  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  earth  and  fea  ;  and  (hewn 
the  impradicability  of  a  N.  W.  paf- 
fage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Great 
Sou^eru  Ocean>  for  which  our  ableft 


navigators  had  contended,  arid  10* 
purfuit  of  which  vail  furns  had  been 
fpent  in  vain,  and  many  valuable  ma- 
riuers  had  miferably  perilhed. — Rea¬ 
der,  if  thou  hall  any  feeling  for  thy 
country  in  the  lofs  of  fo  great,?  lb  il- 
lulli  ious  a  navigator,  or  any  tcnckr- 
nefs  for  thofe  whom  he  has  left  to 
lament  his  late,  thou  wnlt  drop  with 
me  a  tear  at  this  melancholy  relation 
efpeciaily  wffien  thou  refledltft,  that 
he  who  had  braved  dangers,  and  had 
looked  death  in  the  face  in  a  thoufand 
forms,  Ihould  at  lall  be  cut  off  by  the 
hands  of  a  cowardly  favage,  who, 
dreading  the  Impetuofity  of  his  rage^ 
came  behind  him,  and,  rufllan-like, 
dabbed  him  in  the  back. — But  ©f 
tills  enough — 

‘‘  The  dead  being  pad  recovery, 
the  didrefled  fituation  of  the  living 
was  now  to  be  regarded.  The  Re- 
folutlon  WMs  without  her  mud,  and 
lay  in  a  manner  at  the  mercy  of  the 
favages,  who,  it  was  every  monlent 
expeeded,  would  have  cut  away  her 
moorings  and  drifted  her  on  ftiore. 
It  was  therefore  the  fird  care  of  Capt. 
Clarke,  who  fucceeded  to  the  com¬ 
mand,  to  float  away  the  mad,  and  tO' 
get  the  tents  and  all  our  other  bag¬ 
gage  on  board.  For  this  purpofe  na 
time  was  to  be  lod.  While  many  of 
the  Indians  lay  dead  upon  the  beach, 
it  was  judged  the  propered  time  to 
take  advantage  of  that  interval  of  in- 
adivity,  which  always  fucceeds  any 
confiderable  exertion  of  Indian  fero¬ 
city.  Our  whole  force  was  therefore 
coiieded,  and,  being  well  provided 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  we  made 
one  bold  effort  to  accompiiih  our  pur¬ 
pofe.  Having  landed  under  cover  of 
our  guns,  we  marched  with  bayonets 
fixed,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  Moral, 
which  dood  on  elevated  ground,  and 
gave  us  an  advantage  over  the  fava¬ 
ges,  wflio  could  not  approach  us  from 
the  diore,  neither  could  they  attack 
us  from  the  towns,  without  being  ex- 
pofed  to  Qur  fire  from  the  fliips.  They 
made  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts  to 
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diflodge  us,  but  were  repulfed  with 
lofs.  After  fuftaining  an  unequjll 
confli(5t  for  three  hours,  in  which  more 
than  thirty  of  them  were  killed,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  make  any  impreffion 
on  our  fmall  bodv  ;  and  without  our 
lofing  a  man,  though  feveral  were 
much  hurt  by  the  (tones  from  their 
-llings  ;  they  at  length  difperfed,  and 
left  us  mafters  of  our  tents  and  of  all 
our  other  propert). 

‘‘  Our  bufinefs  now  was  to  de¬ 
camp  ;  ail  hands  were  therefore  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  fcrvice,  and  happy  we 
thought  ourfelves  when  we  had  got 
every  thing  fafe  on  board. 

Our  next  care  was  to  recover 
our  dead.  A  ftrong  party  were  fent 
out  in  the  pinnaces  and  boats,  with  a 
•white  flag,  in  token  of  peace,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  procure  their  bodies.  They 
were  met  by  Ow-a-te,  a  man  of  chief 
note  among  the  favages,  at  the  head 
of  a  vaft  multitude,  v/ithout  anfvver- 
ing  our  fignal,  who  Informed  us,  that 
the  warriors  were  then  on  the  back  of 
the  hill,  cutting  up  and  dividing  the 
bodies  ;  but  that  if  Ta-tee,  the  name  . 
they  gave  Captain  Clarke,  would 
'land,  what  remained  of  Tu-tee  Ihould 
be  delivered  to  him  :  But  our  party 
being  inconfiderable  in  proportion  to 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy  that  v/ere 
then  affembled,  we  were  apprehenfive 
of  fome  treacherous  defign,  and  there¬ 
fore  our  Commander  very  wifely  de¬ 
clined  the  invitation. 

While  we  remained  in  our  boats, 
feveral  other  chiefs  came  to  the  wa¬ 
ter  fide  ;  and  one  in  particular  with 
Capt.  Cook’s  hanger,  which  he  drew 
in  a  vauntin?  manner,  and  brandiftied 
it  over  his  head  ;  others  ftiewed  them- 
felves  with  the  fpoils  taken  from  the 
dead,  one  having  a  jacket,  anotlicr  a 
ihirt,  a  third  a  pair  of  trowfers,  and 
fo  on  ;  infulting  us,  as  it  were,  wniJi 
the  trophies  of  their  vidory. 

At  this  time  it  was  thought  pru- 
alent  to  ftifle  our  refentment,  and  to 
referve  our  vengeance  till  a  more  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity.  We  were  now 


In  want  of  water,  our  fails  and  rig¬ 
ging  in  a  iliattered  condition,  our 
cordage  bad,  and  our  repairs  not 
near  finilhed  ;  all  therefore  we  had  to 
do  was  to  remain  upon  the  defenfive 
till  we  were  better  provided. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  evening, 
we  faw  from  the  (hips,  at  a  confider- 
able  di fiance,  a  canoe,  with  eight  ot 
nine  Indians,  making  towards  us  from 
the  N.  W.  and,  on  their  nearer  ap¬ 
proach,  obferved  one  of  them  ftand- 
ing  up,  with  our  late  Commander’s 
hat  on,  and  apparently  caring  us,  by 
firft  clapping  his  hands,  and  then  ap¬ 
plying  them,  with  a  quick  motion,  to 
different  parts  of  his  body  ;  by  whidi 
vre  afterwards  difcovered,that  nothing 
more  was  meant  than  a  kind  of  joy 
that  he  had  fomething  to  give,  which 
he  thought  we  would  be  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive.  Under  the  firfi  mifapprehen- 
fion  of  his  meaning,  a  gun  was  fired 
at  him  from  the  Refolution,  which 
wounded  him  in  the  leg  ;  but,  not- 
withftnndlng  this,  the  canoe  came  clofe 
under  the  fhip’s  fiern,  hailing  us,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  whole  crew  call¬ 
ing  out  Tu-tee,  Tu-tee,  as  loud  as 
they  could  bawl.  This  excited  every 
one’s  curlofity,  and  orders  were  glve,n 
to  admit  them  on  board  ;  when  tl\e 
wounded  man  produ/:ed  a  piece  of 
flelh,  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth, 
which'  he  folemnly  admired  us  was  pare 
of  the  thigh  of  oar  late  Commander  ; 
that  heiiiw  it , cut  from  the  bone,  but 
believed  that  ail  the  reft  was  eaten. 
He  was  iuftantly  carried  into  the  fiir- 
gery,  had  his  w^ound  dreifed,  and, 
during  the  operation,  was  queftioned 
.clofely  concerning  any  other  part  of 
the  Captain’s  remains  ;  all  which,  he 
declared,  had  been  divided  among  fo 
many  of  the  Vvarriors,  as  he  called 
them,  that  he  fuppofed  by  that  time 
every  other  part  n=mfi  be  devoured. 
He  was  then  aflced  if  he  knew  w’liat 
became  of  ^  the  other  dead  bodies  ; 
w’hicli  he  anfwered  in  the  negative. 
As  foon  as  his  wmund  w^as  dreffed,  he 
defircd  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  which  was 
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granted  ;  and,  when  the  canoe  depart-  | 
cd,  the  Indians  were  detired  to  bring 
us  hogs  and  provifions,  and  to  trade 
as  betore.  Their  anlwer  was,  they 
were  taboo’d. 

“  On  the  15th,  the  different  pro-, 
motions  took  place,  and,  according 
to  their  fugeeflion,  the  officers  chan¬ 
ged  fhips ;  Captain  Clarke  went  on 
board  the  Relbiution,  and  Mf*  Gore, 
Fi:{l  Lieutenant  of  the  Refoliition, 
took  tile  command  of  theDifeovery. 

in  the  evening  of  the  16th,  the 
flefh  belonging  to  the  deceaftd  C^’m- 
rnander  was  depofited  in  a  box,  and 
with  much  folemnity  committed  to 
the  deep/^  ('Tc;  be  continued*) 

The  Private  Life  of  LEWIS  XV. 

Tf  anjl at ed  from  the  French.  By]. 

O.  Jullamond.  [P.  346.] 

IN  our  hiftorlan’s  chara<5ter  of  the 
Marlhal  de  Belleifle,  we  find  a 
defeription  of  the  ftate  of  the  French 
marine  and  army  at  the  enJ  of  lad 
war,  which  bears  a  near  refemblance 
to  the  prefent  licuation  of  thefe  de¬ 
partments  of  our  own  country.  As 
a  lhameful  neglig^^nce  and  deficiency 
of  difeipHne  in  thofe  who  litld  the 
ex^^ciitive  power  of  France,  reduced 
their  kingdom  to  a  moft  pitiful  pitch 
of  humility  ;  —  fo  the  lame  cauies,  if 
not  fpeedily  checked,  bid  fair  to  bring 
Britannia  into  the  fame  deplorable 
predicament  — Our  author  fays  : 

The  Ma’ fhal  was  too  univerfal  a 
man  to  be  at  the  head  of  any  particular 
profeffion  ;  but  if  he  were  neither  a 
Conde  nor  a  Turenne  in  the  arc  of  war, 
nor  an  Oxen  (Hern  or  a  Richelieu  in  poli¬ 
tics,  yet  he  did  forae  mentorable  things 
in  both  thefe  branches.  Induilry  and 
activity  were  with  him  a  fubllitute  for 
•exienfive  talents.  We  have  already 
feen  his  exploits  in  the  army.  When 
he  had  got  into  the  miniflry,  his  firft 
attention  was  to  reform  abufes,  and 
to  introduce  a  fevere  difciplinc  in  lieu 
uf  the  remiffnefs  that  had  prevailed 
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there.  At  lead  he  fliewed  the  necef- 
fuy  of  fach  a  reformation,  as  foon  as 
he  entered  into  the  Council  ;  and  in 
the  coiirfe  of  his  adminilfration,  he 
pubiilhed  fcveral  ufeful  regulatiouK 
upon  this  matter.  He  wrote  a  letter 
in  the  King’s  name  to  all  the  Colonels, 
in  which  he  threatened  them  with  dif- 
grace  from  his  Majefty,  and  with  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  their  regiments,  if 
they  continued  any  longer  to  connive 
at  thofe  clandelline  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  officers,  know’n  by  the  name  of 
Concordat^  by  which  venality  llifled  e- 
iimlation,  a  fordid  iiitereit  hurried 
thofe  into  retirement  who  were  moll 
capable  of  ferving,  and  the  promotions 
in  the  army  were  often  put  up  to  auc¬ 
tion  to  peribns  the  lead  proper  to  fill 
them.  By  another  cuftom,  not  lefs 
pernicious,  young  beardlefs  men  of 
rank  or  influence,  who  had  not  feea 
any  fervice,  ufed  to  obtain  reginrents. 

It  was  fixed,  that  no  man  could  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  till 
he  had  ferved  feven  years. 

Luxury,  which  is  ever  fuppre fled 
and  ever  reviving  again,  in  camps, 
and  which  is  the  confequence  of  the 
generous  and  lively  character  that  ani¬ 
mates  the  French  nation,  and  inclines 
them  to  prodigality,  was  now  carried 
to  an  excefs  infupportable  to  them, 
and  troublefome  to  the  army.  The 
Marlhal  made  a  fumptuary  law,  or¬ 
dering  the  equipages  and  table  of  the 
officers  to  be  reduced  during  the  war, 
and  in  the  campaigns  ;  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  men  had  no  longer  the  pi'etence 
of  laying  they  were  ruined  in  the  fer- 
vicc.  The  year  following  a  fecond 
law  was  iffiied,  more  ftridt  and  more 
particular,  which  forbad  the  ufing  of 
ulver  plate  or  dilhes.  He  alfo  caufed  ) 
M.  Berry er  to  publlfh  a  fimilar  law 
in  his  marine  department,  to  regulate 
the  table  of  the  Captains  of  Ihips,  and 
other  officers  of  the  King’s  navy  ;  but 

which  was  not  carried  into  execution, 

# 

from  the  ufual  want  of  difeipline  in 
that  branch  of  the  fervice. 

**  Gaming,  the  of  the  idknefi 
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prevailing  in  camps,  being  a  conti¬ 
nual  fource  of  quarrels  and  ruin  a- 
mong  the  military,  in  order  to  reftrain 
the  cupidity  of  tliofe  who  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  too  much  tormented  with  this 
pailioa,  and  efpeclally  to  dlfappoint 
the  induftrious  adlivity  of  the  (harpers 
it  is  apt  to  create,  Marfhal  Belleifle 
engaged  the  tribunal  of  the  Marlhals 
of  France  to  give  out  an  ordinance, 
by  which  it  was  decreed,  that  no  ap¬ 
plication  could  be  made  to  their  tri¬ 
bunal,  for  gaming  debts  exceeding  the 
film  of  icoo  livres  (upwards  of  forty- 
one  pounds).  It  was  forbidden  to  all 
gentlemen  and  military  perfons,  under 
pain  of  iinprifonment,  and  upon  their 
word  of  honour,  to  play  for  any  thing 
above  that  fum,  and  it  was  ordered 
,to  all  thole  who  had  any  demands  to 
make,  to  fpecify  them  all  in  the  fame 
petition,  fignifying  the  caufe  o(  the 
debts  of  honour,  and  other  engage¬ 
ments  required  to  be  fulfilled. 

In  calling  back  the  ofheers  to  the 
fimplicity  of  conquering  nations,  the 
Marlhal  did  not  fail  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  them  from  being  alhamed  of 
their  uniform.  He  even  regulated  the 
uniform  for  the  General  Officers,  and 
they  were  all  obliged  to  wear  it  as 
their  bed  drefs.  As  for  the  reft,  the 
pay  and  fubfiftence  of  the  foldiers  was 
increafed,  the  appointments  of  each 
fuperior  in  command  w’^ere  increafed 
at  every  ftep  he  rofe ;  and  he  inftitu- 
ted  the  order  ot  Military  Merit,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  thofe  Officers  of  the  King’s 
troops,  who,  born  in  a  Proteftant 
country,  could  not  be  admitted  into 
the  order  of  Saint  Lewis,  on  account 
of  their  religion.  The  Prince  of  Naf- 
fuu  Saarbruck,  and  Baron  Wurmfer, 
.were  the  firft  received  into  it,  the  one 
Grand- Croix j  the  other  CommamLuir. 

In  a  word,  we  owe  to  that  Mlaif- 
ter  nearly  all  the  changes  eiledted  iu 
the  adminiftration  of  the  war  depart¬ 
ment  fince  the  retreat  of  Count  d’Ar- 
genfon  ’’ 

The  following  account  of  the  death 
and  chara^fter  of  the  celebrated  Ma¬ 
dame  Pompadour,  is  here  related. 
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‘‘  A  ferious  illnefs  which  attacked 
the  Marchionefs  de  Pompadour,  du¬ 
ring  a  journey  of  pleafure  to  Choify — 
an  illnefs  which  foon  reduced  her  to 
a  decline,  of  which  death  only  was  to 
be  the  period — would  have  been  a  de¬ 
plorable  fpetftacle  for  a  lover,  and  even 
for  a  mere  friend.  Lewis  XV.  who, 
from  the  beginning,  infifted  that  the 
faculty  fhould  conceal  nothing  from 
him,  received,  without  emotion,  the 
fatal  ftroke  which  they  prognofticated 
to  him.  Every  thing,  however,  mud 
be  faid  ;  for  he  condu<fted  himfelf  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  favourite,  as 
if  he  had  thought  the  contrary.  He 
not  only  bellowed  upon  her  all  the 
confideratious,  attentions,  and  aftidui- 
i  ties,  the  moil  comlortable  for  a  fick 
i  perfon,  but  he  alfo  continued  to  con- 
<  fult  her  upon  public  affairs.  The 
rninifters,  the  kingdom,  and  all,  re- 
1  raaiued  (Ubje^  to  her  as  before.  She 
1  expired,  ii  we  may  far  (o,  with  the 
reins  ol  the  Stare  ftiil  in  her  hands* 

'  A  few  hours  before  her  laft  breath, 
M.  Janet  came,  as  ufual,  to  give  her 
an  account  of  the  private  State  cor- 
•  refpondence.  Every  morning  the 
.  Duke  de  Fleuri,  Gentleman  of  the 
Bed-chamber  in  waiting,  brought  to 
his  Majefty  the  report  of  the  phyfici- 
ans  attending  upon  Madame  de  Pom¬ 
padour  ;  and  being  conveyed  from 
;  Choify  to  Verfailles,  fiie  enjoyed  the 
J  privilege  refei  ved  to  the  Royal  fami- 
■  ly  alone,  to  remain  ill,  and  to  pay  the 
!  laft  tribute  to  nature  in  that  caftle, 

;  from  whence  fo  much  care  is  taken  to 
I  remove  every  thing  that  can  recall  the 
miferies  and  the  period  of  human 
life. 

It  is  true,  that  as  foon  as  ITie  was 
expired,  her  corps  was  carried  away, 
and  conveyed  in  a  kind  of  litter  to 
her  private  hotel  in  the  city  ;  and 
Lewis  XV.  was  obferved  at  his  win¬ 
dow  coolly  feeing  her  pals.  This  was 
a  proof  of  the  moft  complete  apathy. 
Undoubtedly,  every  fentiment  of  love 
I  for  her  was  extinguillied  in  the  heart 
j  of  the  Monareh,  But  what  man 
‘  could  fee  a  connexion  of  twenty  years 
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continuance  diffolved,  without  flied- 
ding  tears  ? — Befides,  this  reparation 
left  him  almoft  alone  in  the  midft  of 
<1115  family,  from  which  the  Marchio- 
nefs  attempted  more  and  more  to  di¬ 
vide  him.  Dilgufted  with  the  Qiieen, 
and  in  awe  of  the  aufterity  of  his  fon 
and  the  Daiiphinefs,  he  could  not  be 
more  reconciled  to  the  manners  of  his 
daughters,  and  to  their  mode  of  li¬ 
ving,  devoted  to  the  moft  minute 
exercifes  of  devotion.  He  had  loft 
the  affeftion  of  his  fubjefts  a  long 
time;  but  he  at  laft  fhared  theic  ha¬ 
tred  equally  with  his  miftrefs,  where¬ 
as  that  hatred  was  going  to  fall  upon 
him  alone.  In  a  word,  his  very  in¬ 
dolence  ought  to  have  awakened  him 
from  hh  lethargy,  on  account  of  the 
burthen  of  affairs  which  Madame  de 
Pompadour  had  eafed  him  of,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  which  fbe  left  upon 
him  at  her  death. 

‘‘She  had  wit;, hut  of  a  trifling 
Jcind  ;  and  all  her  palGons  were  ftam- 
ped  with  the  impreflion  of  this  little- 
mefs.  She  was  fond  of  money,  and 
only  confidered  in  the  fupreme  rank 
a  greater  facility  of  acquiring  it,  and 
of  gratifying  her  excefiive  propenfity 
to  luxury  and  trifles.  If  fhe  cultiva¬ 
ted  and  encouraged  the  arts,  it  was 
-only  in  the  fame  point  of  view,  and 
merely  thefe  which  w^ere  analogous 
to  the  tafte  of  her  fei.  She  gover¬ 
ned,  becaufc  fhe  had  to  do  with  a 
Prince  who  would  be  governed.;  and 
was  obliged  to  affume  the  reins  of 
the  State,  that  they  might  not  fall  in¬ 
to  other  hands.  The  chara<fter  of  the 
favourite  rendered  her  fufceptible  of 
being  enflaved  in  her  turn  ;  and  it  was 
fucceffively  M.  de  Machault,  Cardinal 
Bernis,  Marfhal  Bclleifle,  and  the 
Duke  de  ChoifeuI,  who,  while  they 
Influenced  her,  direfted  the  kingdom. 
The  fame  dlfpofition  manifefted  itfelf 
in  the  management  of  her  domeftic 
concerns  ;  and  the  people  did  as  they 
pleafed  with  her.  Having  herfelf  no 
kind  of  energy,  (he  could  not  infpirc 
j^ewis  XV.  with  any,  and  became 


therefore  the  miftrefs  the  moft  dangc*" 
rous,  and  the  moft  fatal  to  him  and 
his  people.  From  hence  fprang  an¬ 
archy,  diforder,  and  all  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  France. 

“  After  fuch  a  detail  of  her  cha- 
radler,  we  ihould  not  have  expe<fted, 
that  Madame  de  Pompadour  would 
have  feen  the  gradual  approaches  of 
death  without  murmur,  and  with  an 
heroic  firmnefs.  The  place  where  (he 
was,  and  the  turn  of  the  King’s  mind,, 
obliged  her  to  fulfil  the  laft  duties  of 
religion,  which  (he  did  without  often-  . 
tation  or  pufillanimity.  She  loudly 
afked  pardon  of  her  family,  and  ©f  all 
the  Courtiers  prefent,  for  the  fcandiil 
(he  had  occafioned.  The  moft  (ingu- 
•lar  circumftance  of  this  feene  is,  that 
priefts  ihould  not  have  required  of  her, 
living  in  a  (late  of  double  adultery, 
what  they  require  ufually  in  cafes  of 
(imple  fornication — that  the  concubine 
(hould  quit  the  fpot  in  which  her  libi¬ 
dinous  life  had  been  fpent,  and  that 
(he  Ihould  make  this  reparation  in  that 
palace,  which  for  twenty  years  paft 
had  been  the  ftage  of  her  iniquity. 
But  there  are  terms  to  be  made  with 
Court  confeifors  ;  and  it  was  decided 
that  (he  was  too  ill  to  bear  being  re¬ 
moved. 

On  the  very  day  when  (he  was 
expefting  her  laft  moment,  the  Curate 
of  la  Madelaine,  the  pariih  of  her  ho¬ 
tel  at  Paris,  came  to  fee  her,  and  as 
he  was  taking  leave  of  her.  Stay  a 
7no7mntj  fa  id  fhe,  Monfieur  le  Curcy 
•will  go  together. 

“  In  the  various  charaSers  in  which 
the  Marchlonefs  appeared,  there  Is  no 
kind  of  fortune,  dignity,  or  honour, 
which  a  woman  cannot  attain,  and  to 
which  file  cannot  raife  every  one  con- 
nefted  with  hei*.  Neverthelefs,  in  the 
family  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  we 
fee  a  new  pheenomenon ;  a  certain 
PoKfon  dc  Malvoifin,  in  lefs  than  five- 
and-twenty  years,  become,  from  a 
drummer,  a  Major-General,  and  that 
even  after  having  been  retarded  In  his 
promotion  by  the  humiliating  refufai*' 
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which  the  King’s  regiment  made,  of 
admittlng’‘him  into  their  corps. 

It  is  impoflible  to  enumerate  the 
millions  which  the  Marquis  de  Marig- 
ny  reaped  from  the  inheritance  of  his 
filter.  The  falc  of  her  furniture  ordy 
iafted  a  year.  It  was  a  fight  people 
ufed  to  riock  to  from  curioiity  ;  rari¬ 
ties  were  continually  produced  there, 
which  could  not  be  leen  any  where 
elfc.  It  feemed  as  if  all  the  quarters 
of  the  globe  had  been  rendered  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  luxury  of  the  Marchio- 
^nefs. 

“  If  we  compare  the  riches,  and 
magnificence  of  the  fpoils,  of  the  mif- 
trefs  of  the  King,  with  the  fimplicity 
and  poverty  of  Madame  de  Mainienon, 
the  widow  of  Lewis  XIV.  retired  to 
Cyr,  we  readily  perceive  the .  different 
difpofition  of  their  minds,  and  we 
may  eafily  judge  of  the  eftimation 
they  w^ill  both  hold  in  the  memory  of 
poftei  ity.”'  (To  be  continued,) 

Account  of  a  nenv  Pantomime^  nonv  per- 
forviiwy  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre, 
called'^^LHC  CHOICE  of  HARLE¬ 
QUIN,  The  Indian  Chief. 

This  entertainment  is  opened  by 
Harlequin  himfelf.  He  is  new¬ 
ly  arrived  from  India,  and  alights  at 
an  elegant  hotel.  He  appears  in  the 
charadter  of  a  native  of  the  eaftern 
world,  endowed  with  affluence,”  and 
defirous  to  experience  the  different 
feenes  and  amufements  of  this  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Thus  dlfpofed,  and  not 
having  formed  any  plan  for  himfelf, 
Virtue  appears,  and  endeavours  to 
perfuade  him  to  condudl  himfelf  by  her 
precepts  and  example.  Pleafure  In- 
ftantly  fucceeds^  deriding  the  advice 
of  Virtue,  and  ufing  all  attempts  to^ 
feduce  him  to  her  alluring  paths. — 
While  he  remains  in  fufpenfe  between 
them,  Virtue  difclofes,  on  one  fide  of 
the  ftage,  a  view  of  her  temple,  fixed 
on  a  fteep  afeent,  hard  to  climb,  but 
promifing  immortal  happinefs,  if  he 


will  endure  the  toil. — Pleafure,  OEt 
the  other  fide,  Jays  open  her  flowery 
bewitching  haunts.  He  is  alternately 
tempted,  in  a  plleafing  duet ;  but,  af^ 
ter  fome  conflid:,  yields  to  the  intrea¬ 
ties  .  of  Pleafure  ;  — -  notwithftanding. 
which.  Virtue  is  anxious  to  reclaim 
him,  and  fends  an  attendant  Genius 
to  watch  over  and  prote<3:  him  in  the 
perils  Ihe  knows  he  muft  encounter. 

Harlequin,  purfulng  Pleafure,  re¬ 
ceives  from  her  a  fword  pofleifed  with 
magic  powers  ;  and  his  firft  adventure 
is  at  a  gaming-table.  Surrounded  by 
a  motley  band  of  gamblers,  he  lofc» 
all  his  money  at  hazard.  Thus  beg¬ 
gared,  they  turn  him  out,  and  refume 
their  play,  when  he  unexpectedly  rifes 
through  the  center  of  the  table,  repairs 
his  Ioffes  by  fweeping  off  tlie  money> 
and  difappears. 

The  hero  is  next  difeovered  at  the 
Pantheon,  where,  after  a  variety  of 
tricks  and  events  in  his  progrefs  thi¬ 
ther,  he  takes  a  Venus  from  among 
the  mafks,  and  follows  her  to  her 
lodging.  This  proves  to  be  a  milir- 
able  place,  and  a  plan  is  laid  to  rob 
and  murder  him  between  her  and  a 
grenadier,,  whom  he  cuts  in  tw^'o  with 
his  magic  fword;  and  immediately  re¬ 
nouncing  her  enticements,  changes 
the  feene  to  Bridewell,  where  fhe  re¬ 
ceives  the  puniftunent  due  to  her  wic- 
k<^dnefs. 

An  humorous  fong  by  the  Kee¬ 
per,  and  chorus  between  the  perfons 
confined  in  Bridewell,  conclude  the 
firft  part  of  the  entertainment. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fecond 
part.  Harlequin  is  feen  repenting  of 
his  purfults  after  Pleafure,  and,  aban¬ 
doned  to  dcfpair,  is  attempting  to  put 
an  end  to  himfelf,  when  Virtue  again 
comes  to  him,  profeffes  to  have  de¬ 
light  in  his  penitence,  and  offers  him 
every  bleliing,  if  he  will  tread  in  her 
paths. 

His  next  vifit  is  to  the  Mufeum, 
where  he  cautioufly  avoids  the  loofer 
females,  and  becomes  enamoured  of 
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Columbine,  who  appears  in  the  cha- 
rader  of  a  virtuous  girl,  daughter  to 
a  fea-lieuteuanc.  Many  (harpers  are 
attempting  to  feduce  her  from  her 
Iriends,  whom  Harlequin  frightens 
away,  by  animating  fi^e  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  Mufeum,  who  afterwards 
form  a  very  ludicrous  dance. 

Harlequin,  ftill  in  purfuit  of  Co¬ 
lumbine,  lees  the  Lieutenant  arrefted, 
and  torn  from  his  wife  and  daughter. 
He  firft  comforts  the  afilided  females, 
then  follows  the  Lieutenant  to  prifon  ; 
-^he  is  Ihocked  at  the  horrors  of  the 
place,  bellows  charity  among  them, 
and^  learning  they  were  rather  con¬ 
fined  for  imprudence  than  crimes,  he 
transforms  them  to  failors,  an^'  the 
fcene  changes  to  a  magnificent  vjiew 
of  Ihipping— -Neptune  in  his  caf  drawn 
by  Tritons,  a  Lion  guarding  the  Bri* 
tifh  crown,  Britannia  feated  on  a 
globe,  and,  above  all,  Fame  and  the 
Genius  of  England  lUpporting  the 
bull  of  his  Majelly.  The  new  formed^ 
failors  teftify  their  defire  to  ferve  their' 
'  King  and  country,  and  finilh  the 
fcene  wfith  finging.and  dancing. 

A  moft  pleafing  view  of  a  cottage 
foccccds,  fuppofed  to  be  the  abode  of 
Columbine’s  iamily,  to  whom  Harle¬ 
quin  reftores  the  refeued  Lieutenant. 
They  exprefs  their  acknowledgments, 
and  invite  Harlequin  in.  He  is  fol¬ 
lowing,  when  Virtue  makes  her  laft 
trial  of  him  in  the  charaderof  a  poor 
beggar.  He  relieves  her,  and  Ihe  is 
invited  into  the  cottage.  They  are 
all  difeovered  there  ;  and,  after  giving 
food  to  the  beggar  woman  wnth  great 
tendernefs,  they  are  interrupted  with 
mufic.  Virtue  drops  her  rags,  and 
appears  in  her  own  charader.  She 
pralfes  Harlequin  for  his  attention  to 
her  inftrudions,  and,  in  requital,  pro- 
mifes  to  tranfport  him  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  is  to  be  united  to 
his  beloved  Columbine.  The  fcene.' 
accordingly  is  changed,  and  the  piece 
concludes  with  an  crad  reprefehta- 
tion  of  a  proceffion  at  an  caftern  mar¬ 
riage. 


Specimen  of  SONGS  in  the  thovc  pAMTOAiiMe. 
S->NG. — Midshipman.  ^ 

OME,  my  boys,  \tt  us  g.>,  liuce  aguin  we 
arc  hec. 

•Let  us  hahe  to  the  empire  at  fi.ei?dom,  the  fea, 
.  Where  each  p^oud  uturpci  wc’H  baldly  de¬ 
throne,  ^  (oVVil. 

And  tell  *cm  that  kingdom  w^.is  ahvays  our 
Wc  owe  the  French  ibmethiag  tbi  cricks 
r  t’other  tUy,  ) 

.The  debt  of  a  drubbiog,  whieh  ijladly  wc  il 
.  Their  brafadoes  we'll  fcorii,  and  their  threats 
'  !wc  defpife. 

We  yi«ld  but  to  c<»nqucr,  and  fink  but  to  rile ; 
With  Farkcr  and  Rvdncy,  we’ll  trim  the  Mon- 
fieurs,  (heers. 

Wc’ll  tickle  the  Spaniards,  and  wing  the  Myn- 

One  Wiilian)  preferv’d  our  religion  and  law^, 

I  And  another  now  rifes  to  plead  our  great  caul'e, 

'  This  brave,  gallant  youth,  is  a  true  Briton  bv)»n. 
His  ’^ving  he’ll  defend,  and  his  country  adorru 
Each  hUrdlhip,  each  danger,  he'll  bo‘dly  defy. 
For  Digby  ihall  teach  liim  to  conquer  or  die. 
Tho*  the  waves  have  been  rough,  and  ithc 
wind  i  .  our  tccdi. 

We  fmile  at  misfortunes,  wounds,  fhipwreck, 
and  death; 

And  dill  hope,  my  dear  boys,  that  by  iblfting 
our  fail, 

At  laft  wc  Ihall  meet  with  a  profperous  gale. 

SONG. — Lieu  TEH  ANT. 

As  you  mean  to  fet  fail  for  the  land  of  delight. 
And  in  wedlock’s  fofi  hammocks  to  fwing 
cv’ry  night ; 

If. you  hope  that  your  voyage  fucccfsful  ftiould 
pr*>ve, 

Fill  your  fails  with  afte^fion,  your  cabbin  with 
love.  Fill  your  fads,  See, 

Let  your  heart,  like  your  main-maft,  he  evet 
upright, 

And  the  union,  your  boaft,  like  our  tackle  be 
tight : 

Of  the  fhoals  of  indifference  be  fure  to  keep 
clear,  '  • 

And  the  quickfands  of  jcaloufy  n^ver  come 
-  mar. 

And  theqaickfands,  &c. 

If  hnfbinds  e*cr  hope  to  live  peaceable 'liv^s, 
They  muft  r.ckon  thcmfelvcs,  give  the  helm 
to  their  wives, 

For  the  cvener  wc  go,  boys,  the  better  wc  fail, 
And  on  fti ip' board  the  helm  is  ftill  ruld  by 
the  tail. 

And  on  lhip  hoard,&c* 

Then  lift  to  your  pilot,  my  boy,  and  be  wife, 

If  my  prece[>tsyou  Icorn,  aod.my  maxims  de« 
fpife,  ' 

A. brace  of  proud  antlers  your  .brows  may  adorn, 
Aiid  a  hundred  to  one  but  you  double  Capo 
Horn  !  And  a  hundre  1, 


THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTY-FOURTH  VOLUME. 


